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The Certification and Tenure Bills ° Boardwalk Revisited 
Educational Administration * F 








Year After Year 


In Season and Out of Season 


We Are 


Prepared to Serve You 


Whenever and Wherever your needs arise, whether 
in the middle of the term, or on special occasions, 
such as Commencement Season, it will pay you to 
consult with our representative, and get his 
recommendation, also price and delivery information. 


His service will be cheerfully given. 
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VISIT NASSAU «... 


Wonderful Vacation — after School is Out! 


ONLY 


day ALL-EXPENSE 50 
VACATION ic x 


May Ist thru October 31st 





$73.50 INCLUDES ALL THIS!...7 Glorious Days at Any of 
Several Luxurious Hotels in Nassau * Room with Bath 
(2 Persons to a Room) * All Meals * Sightseeing * Swimming ° 
Dancing * Visit to Paradise Beach * Transfer Both Ways 
Between Nassau Hotel and Airport. 
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Complete relaxation is possible at Nassau in the nearby 
Bahamas. In this charming British colony you'll find that life 
moves at a serene pace amid an atmosphere of matchless 
beauty. Sounds are muted...colours are soft and subdued. 
You'll delight in a climate compounded of balmy days 
end cool, starlit nights. 








Hotel accommodations are all you'd expect of a fine resort 
...unlimited recreation is yours to enjoy. 

And, when you return you may bring in $200 worth* of 
purchases U.S. duty-free...fine English imports, native 
handicraft, French perfumes. 

*after 48 hours out of U. S.; $500 worth after 12 days 


tor full details consult any travel agent; his services are free. 
Or write for full color folder. 


NEARBY 


NASSAU 


IN THE BAHAMAS 


oy. A 





50 M N an : - y A N 
THE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
A DEPARTMENT OF THE BAHAMAS GOVERNMENT 


NASSAU: Bay Street CABLE CODE: Devboard 
MIAMI: 1633-34 du Pont Bidg. 


P. S. Think about Nassau as a locale for your next state convention! 
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Travel the VILL 


of Romance [1 


NEW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 





| a romance in its name... The 
Santa Fe Trail ...and for six decades it 
was a glamorous route which belonged 
to the days of the singing cowboys, of the 
mountain men, the traders and trappers, 
but also along its course came the long 
caravans of homeseekers and homelovers 
who remained to help build the West. 
In fancy you'll travel this and other 
famous trails as you drive along New 
Mexico’s fine highways, to famed 
scenic wonders and places of historic 
interest.— Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park, eight National Monuments and 
eighteen Indian pueblos. Each day you'll 
discover something new and strange 
and different; and too, you'll find 
yourself reliving many of the epochal 
events of more than 400 years of 
fascinating history in New Mexico. 
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NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 147), State Capitol ¢ Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: [_] New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
(CJ Official Highway Map, ["] New Mexico “Historic Trails” Map 
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JE heard an interesting discussion 
W one day last month about education 
and propaganda. William Whyte is an 
assistant editor of Fortune Magazine and 
last fall wrote an article called “Is Any- 
body Listening?” The title intrigued us 
when we heard about it and, if we knew 
anyone who could afford to buy or sub- 
scribe to Fortune, we would go straightway 
and try to borrow that copy. Since we 
didn’t read it, we were happy to hear 
Mr. Whyte talk about writing it. 

To a businessman, there is little differ- 
ence in the words education and com- 
munication, and in his campaigns to 
communicate ideas to his public he runs 
the gamut from propaganda pure and 
simple to true economic education. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Whyte said, business has a 
tendency to take not only the techniques 
of education, but the mantle of respecta- 
bility which belongs to us. And he 
condemned unscrupulous men who take 
that. mantle to conceal pure propaganda. 
(Our ears perked up at least three degrees 
when we heard an editor of “the successful 
business man’s magazine” talk that way.) 

One final comment of Mr. Whyte’s stuck 
in our mind. He insisted that the most 
important thing to take into the field of 
communication is intellectual humility. 
Whether you're listening or not, we would 
echo a quiet amen from our tiny corner 
of the world of communications—and we 
would add, too, that intellectual humility 
is a hard virtue to acquire. 





T’S hard, sometimes, to see the forest 
for the trees. We get so involved 


| in looking over the individual saplings 


that we are prone to forget that the 
composite skyline is one of beauty and 
strength. 

For instance, take the school system of 
Tennessee. (Don’t get all upset. This is 
not a research report, nor is it a sermon 
on the schools.) We see so many schools 
that need repair, so many teachers who 
could well attend schools themselves for 
another year or so, that we get way down 
in the dumps worrying about the next 
generation. We look over the laws enacted 
by the General Assembly, one by one, 
and we concentrate so hard on the less 
desirable ones that we are sure the schools 
are doomed. We tend to neglect the over- 
view that would tell us that, while we have 


far to go toward an ideal school in every 
community and while we could do without 
some of the bills that inevitably are passed, 
we still have fared right well in this matter 
of education over the past few years. 
Let’s never forget the trees, but let’s take 
a look at the forest now and then, to see 
what a magnificent forest it shows promise 
of becoming. 


the convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. It would 
be memorable if only because we saw 
there the top flight reporters from the top 
flight papers questioning and listening to 
educators. But for another reason, that 
press conference recalls itself to mind at 
odd minutes. 

The conference was called to discuss 
criticism of the public schools. Seems that 
since World War II, the schools are 
receiving more money and more attention 
than ever before, and along with the 
money comes a more critical glance by the 
tax payer. Such glances are good, the 
educators stressed, and such criticism is a 
thing the schools can use (the forest and 
the trees came in here—the teachers see 
the trees but the taxpayer looks at the 
forest). But along with this honest and 
forthright examination comes a sort of 
criticism that is not good for anyone. Some 
lay people, and some organizations, are 
capitalizing on very insignificant and 
isolated instances to say that our public 
schools are not doing a good job of any- 
thing, that they are doing a downright 
poor job of most things, and that they 
are communistically inclined. 

Perhaps you have seen some of the 
printed statements that the little red 
schoolhouse is, indeed, red. Perhaps you 
have heard an aggrieved parent complain 
one month that his Bobby is not learning 
how to get along with other children and 
the next month cry to high heaven that 
Bobby is not learning to read and write 
and spell. Perhaps you have heard a com- 
plaint that the schools are misusing the 
tax monies that are made available to 
them. 

The presence of criticism is one thing. 
Its justification is quite another. So long 
as we in Tennessee are spared the witch 
hunts and disgraceful squabbles that some 
school systems have been subjected to, 
we are truly grateful. But their occurence 
in other localities makes it imperative that 
we take care not to deserve any such 
activities here. We are not saying that it 
will happen here. We are saying that 
it can happen here. It is up to us 
teachers to let the public know that the 
children are getting the best education 
it is in our power to give them. 


Wi: attended a press conference during 
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Many teachers earn ‘1,000 or more every 


summer through this pleasant, dignified work! 








Read what these teachers say: 





My salaried school job 
couldn't begin to equal 
my income with WORLD 
BOOK. During my first 
year with WORLD BOOK, 
| almost doubled my for- 
mer school salary. It was 
well worth the compara- 
tively small amount of 
time spent to learn about 
this work—and then have 
my own business. Actually 
it became the turning 
point in my life. 

William R. Dakin 

P ichigan 


Placing a set of THE 
WORLD BOOK in a home 
opens up unlimited ad- 
vantages for the children 
and the parents in that 
home. This experience was 
so satisfactory that | have 
since become a WORLD 
BOOK representative ona 
full-time basis. 


Katherine Jennings 
Louis, Mo. 





1 was fired! After eleven 
years in one community 
as a superintendent of 
schools the people de- 
cided that a change would 
be good for them. It cer- 
tainly proved good for me 
| now pay almost as much 
income tax as that com- 
munity paid me for a total 
salary. Any teacher may 
determine this for him- 
self by working with you 
during vacations. 
E. L. Hurlock 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 











Hurry before it’s too late! 
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To make every week of the summer count 
—for you and for us, we are planning this 
summer’s training classes now. Applica- 
tions will be considered in the order re- 
ceived, till our teacher quota is filled. 








We put no limit on how much you can earn 
when you represent the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia in your local area. If you can qualify, our 
company offers a guaranteed minimum. The 
maximum is up to you. 


Thousands of teachers just like you do this easy, 
dignified work every summer vacation. Many 
of them earn $100 a week or more—and are 
$1,000 ahead in the fall! 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens, especially when 
the work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many 
of them continue with us on a part-time basis 
throughout the year. 


We give you free training, and help you in 
every way possible. You cannot do this work 
our way and fail! Some of our highest-paid 
representatives have been drawn from the 
ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how rou can 
supplement your summer income this pleas- 
ant, profitable way! 


Frevcp Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





George M. Hayes 
Dept. 234 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- 


ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


NaMe. ...ccccccccces PTOTTTITIIT ITT TTT 
Address....++++ PPYTTITITIT TTT TTT Coccccccccccccceoce 
cs MPEP PRC or rT Er ee Zone..... _ PEREE YTS Pee 
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The 1951 PATHFINDER? All-Steel Safety School Coach 


Now-—greater safety at lower cost go hand-in-hand. The 
1951 Pathfinder—scientifically engineered inside and out 
—provides greater safety than any other school bus, yet 
its price is well within your budget. 

Pathfinder’s exclusive ““Uni-Frame”—an all-welded, all- 
steel, fortress-like structure based on 20 years’ constant 
research and improvement by the industry’s leader—gives 
priceless protection to your school children. In event of 
an accident, “Uni-Frame’” construction Iccalizes and min- 
imizes stresses and strains, providing an extra wide safety 
margin. 

Never before has a school bus offered so many value- 


packed features at so little cost. Roomy, comfortable pas- 
senger seats, adjustable driver’s seat, extra wide wind- 
shield-vision, comfort-conditioned interiors, safer entry 
doors and steps, protection-planned wrap around bump- 
ers are among the many engineered-for-dependability fea- 
tures. 

The new Pathfinder is the greatest value ever offered 
in school coach transportation history. You can prove it 
to yourself by mailing coupon today. 

* An automotive product of the New Industrial 


South built in the modern Kosciusko, Mississippi 
plant—the newest, most advanced in the Industry. 


Pathfinder—Built Better ... Built Safer... Yet Priced With The Lowesf! 


PATHFINDER COACH DIVISION 1 


Kosciusko, Mississippi 


() Send complete information of the 1951 Pathfinder All- 
Steel Safety School Coach. 


( Please have representative contact me to arrange a Path- 
finder demonstration, without obligation. 




















Name Title 

School 

Address Phone No I 
I 

City. County. State - 


Sales and Service by: 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 


327 Sterick Building 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Telephone: 5-7893 








SivisiOn OF SUPERIOR COACH CORPORATION 





Member of School Bus Body Manvfacturers’ Association 
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Where 

Rio de la Plata 
joins 

the broad 
Atlantic 


Good neighbors of a 
hemisphere share a 
pleasant custom in 
Montevideo where Uru- 
guayans enjoy “la pausa 
que refresca”’ with ice- 
cold Coca-Cola from one 
of the new world’s newer 
bottling plants. In the 
republic on the Rio de la 
Plata—as in so many 
places around the globe 
—Coca-Cola has be- 
oome part of the na- 
tional scene, brightening 
every busy day with 
sparkling moments— 
just as it does for millions 
here at home. 


Reprints of the picture in-this advertisement, without the adver- 
i tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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A Quick Qui 





Q Why is a coal mine “dusted”? Check the right answer 
below. 
(CZ 
\ 4) (] To keep the mine clean for 
inspections 


(0 Teo prevent fire 


(0 To keep the coal shiny 


A The modern coal mine is regularly dusted with pow- 
dered limestone to prevent fire. The talcum-fine powder 
is sprayed on the walls and roof where it blends with coal 
dust to make a non-explosive mixture. Modern safety 
measures like these have made coal mining five times as 
safe today as it was forty years ago. 


Q Old King Coal gets a thorough “going over” before he 
meets the public. Which things below are done in “pre- 
paring” coal for market? 







O precooking ( screening 
f . 
libs or size 
yo cleaning 


& Screening and cleaning are correct. Coal shines with- 
out being polished and “precooking” would turn it into 
coke. Modern preparation plants thoroughly wash away 
the impurities, size coal, and make it a more useful fuel 
by supplying industries and homes with exactly the right 
kinds of coal to fit their needs. 
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1 ON BITUMINOU 
SURPRISE 


“THE ANSWERS 


COAL .- 
: R PUPILS 


you AND YOU 





Q More coal is mined today than in 1916—by almost 200,000 
fewer miners! How is this possible? Check the right reason. 


[CD The miners in 1916 were mostly women. 
(1 Modern machines make today’s miner more efficient. 


(J Teday’s miners work longer hours. 


*.H- 


A Mining is a man’s job—and the 200,000 fewer men of 
today work much shorter hours to produce far more coal. The 
correct reason for today’s high productivity is machines. Ma- 
chine cutting and loading of coal have raised the output of the 
modern miner more than 61% over what he could do in 1916. 





Q Here are a coal miner, a glass worker, and a steel worker 
and some assorted, average weekly pay checks. Pay each 
worker the correct check by drawing a line between the 
check and the man to whom it goes. 


A Pay the coal miner $81.50. The glass worker and the steel 
worker get $67.07 and $68.82 respectively. Coal miners are 
among the highest paid workers in all major industries. More 
money is spent on miners’ welfare funds, pensions, health and 
insurance than for benefits to any other industrial workers. 





Free Booklet { 


For fun and information get copies of our new booklet— 
“King Coal Quiz.” There are many questions like the ones 
above that will interest you and your class. Write for your 
free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
320 SOUTHERN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














ANY WAY YOU LOOK AT A 





Blue Bird. 


IT IS THE BUY FOR DEPENDABLE SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION! 











Additional features have been added to the Blue Bird fo give you greater 


comfort and pleasingly modern new lines. But the basic Blue Bird engineering which 


for years has proved exceptionally satisfactory remains unrevised. You are thus 


assured of unexcelled performance obtainable only from the best buy for 


dependable school transportation ... your 1951 Blue Bird school bus body. 





Not content to rest on its past achievements Bive Bird is building into the 1951 model advanced 


ideas that will make your school or p 


ger bus body pay greater dividends in dependable 





transportation for many more years to come. For complete details call or write Blue Bird Body 


Company. A sales representative will gladly show you how a Blue Bird can serve you best. 


BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY © FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 








See or Write or Call Your Tennessee Distributor 


Tennessee Equipment and Supply Company 


Nashville, Tenn. 


116 Second Avenue, North 


Telephone: 6-1464 
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THANKS TO WHOM THANKS ARE DUE 


The staff of the Tennessee Education Association, in 
completing a campaign for the enactment of the five-point 
program into law, owes a great vote of thanks to many 
people throughout the state. 

First of all we would thank Governor Gordon Brown- 
ing. We have never had a Governor in this state who 
has done more for education than Governor Browning. 
It is not necessary to recall his record in the Legislature 
of 1937 for you will remember it was a good one, and 
all of you know what Governor Browning did in 1949. 
We received the greatest increase in salaries in 1949 in 
the history of the state, and the most progressive General 
Education Bill in the history of the state was approved 
then. In 1951 the Governor was determined to fulfill 
the program he started in 1949. In order to do this, 
millions of dollars of extra money were necessary because 
of the increased enrollments, the increase in the training 
of teachers, and the overall increase in the cost of oper- 
ating schools. This money was made available and in 
addition, some progress was made in achieving a goal 
of twenty-five hundred dollars maximum salary for 
fifteen years of teaching for the teacher who has a 
degree. We are grateful for this support and for his 
support of our certification bill and tenure bill. The 
school teachers and friends of education will not soon 
forget Governor Gordon Browning. 

Commissioner J. A. Barksdale has done a wonderful 
job since he took office in August, 1950. The accom- 
plishments made in this Legislature would not have been 
possible without his help and the help of the State 
Department of Education. He has the confidence and 
respect of the Governor, and he has worked faithfully 
and diligently with the members of the Legislature. He 
made every possible effort to get the best General Educa- 
tion Bill that we could get, and when all of the scores 
are in, you are going to realize that the Commissioner has 
done a wonderful job. 

Of course, nothing could have been accomplished 
without the votes of the members of the House and 
Senate. Most of the people in both Houses were friends 
to education. Most of them would have done even more 
for education if funds had been available. It is difficult 
to single out individuals in the Legislature and commend 
them because commendation is due almost every member. 

We wish to express appreciation to the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and its President, 
Mrs. W. M. McCallum. Naturally, they did everything 
they could because the five-point program was their 
program as well as ours. Thousands of members of local 
P.T.A. groups over the state worked diligently for the 
enactment of the five-point program, and we feel that 
all of them will be proud of the accomplishments made. 

We would express appreciation to Mr. Frank Trotter 
and the State School Boards Association. Their support 
was invaluable and we probably could not have passed 
a tenure law without the support of this fine organization. 
We shall continue to work with this group in every 
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way possible for the advancement of education in this 
state. 

There are dozens of state organizations who endorsed 
our program and who worked for its support that we 
would like to thank. For fear of omitting some, we 
shall simply say that we are grateful to every organization 
in the state that supported us in our efforts. 

To every local teachers’ organization, to every legis- 
lative committee, to every chairman of a legislative 
committee or any other committee that had a part in 
working for the five-point program, we would express 
our thanks. It could not have been done without you. 
Your staff may build up a little acquaintance and a bit of 
confidence and trust with the boys in the Legislature, 
but you are the ones back home that have to persuade 
them what they should do concerning our school pro- 
gram. To achieve legislative victories now and in the 
future, it will be absolutely necessary for the Tennessee 
Education Association to present a united front. We 
must so plan our program as to have the support of 
classroom teachers, supervisors, superintendents, school 
board members, Parent-teacher friends, and all the other 
friends of education. If we present this kind of a front, 
then we can go to the Legislature and talk with them 
in a way which will inspire their confidence and their 
support. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE FIVE-POINT 
PROGRAM 


A number of questions have been asked about the 
five-point program. A ‘great many rumors have been 
circulated about the different points of the program. 
Our office has received many inquiries about how legis- 
lative action has incorporated, or failed to incorporate, 
the five points. 

You will remember that point one called for enough 
funds to maintain the present school program, including 
capital outlay funds and funds for the teacher retirement 
system. The General Education Bill for 1951-53 carries 
an increase of almost five million dollars for this purpose 
for next year. This amount will be increased to almost 
six million dollars for the second year of the biennium 
in order to take care of expected growth in our school 
system. It has been estimated by the State Department 
of Education that this will provide adequate funds to 
maintain the present school program, grades one through 
twelve. More than seventy per cent of this money will 
go into teachers’ salaries, not to advance salaries, but to 
maintain them at the present level. The General Edu- 
cation Bill also carries an appropriation of six million, 
three hundred thousand dollars a year to maintain the 
present capital outlay program. Approximately seven 
hundred thousand dollars new money each year of the 
biennium will go into Teachers’ Retirement System. 
This is not as much money as was requested by the 
Board of Trustees, but it will strengthen materially the 


Retirement System. 
(Continued on next page) 








In addition to these funds necessary to maintain the 
present ptogram, approximately two and one-half million 
dollars were appropriated to take care of the school 
system for the remainder of this school year. When all 
the facts are considered, it seems that we may claim 
that point number one has been realized in full. 


Point number two called for enough money to increase 
increments for teachers with experience so that a teacher 
with four years of college and fifteen years of experience 
would receive $2500 maximum salary on the state salary 
schedule. It would require about three million dollars 
a year to make this possible. Instead of getting three 
million dollars a year, we are receiving about a million 
dollars a year to go into salary increments. Naturally, 
all of us have been disappointed because this point 
was not realized in full. There seem to be several mis- 
understandings, however, which should be cleared up. 


In the first place, reports have circulated that two 
million dollars were taken away from teachers’ salaries. 
As a matter of fact, this is not true because the two 
million dollars were never placed in the teachers’ salary 
fund. Instead of two million dollars being taken away, 
approximately a million was added. 

In the second place, reports have gone out that instead 
of getting a salary increase, the teachers will actually 
receive a salary decrease. This is not true because 
approximately one million dollars for each of the two 
years in the next biennium will be spent to increase 
the number of increments for teachers with experience. 
In other words, instead of receiving increments for six, 
eight, or ten years, increments will be paid for eight, 
ten, twelve, or whatever number of years can be added 
with the money available. No one can say at the 
moment how much the increments will- be increased 
because a new state salary schedule will have to be 
worked out to take care of this matter. 

In the third place, it has been said that a million 
six hundred thousand dollars for each year of the bien- 
nium was taken away from teachers’ salaries to put into 
textbooks. This statement is not true. The amount 
earmarked in the General Education Bill for free text- 
books is part of the money which was already allocated 
for instructional materials under the 1949 Act. The 
earmarking of $2.50 per pupil for books has no connection 
whatsoever with the amount of money available for 
teachers’ salaries. 

The report has gone out that point two of the five-point 
program was “scuttled.” It is true that we did not get 
everything we asked for on salaries, but it seems that 
an extra million dollars to go into increments is far 
from scuttling a program. 

Some people have asked, “Why didn’t we get more 
money? We have a lot of new taxes so it seems that 
we should have more money.” The overall increase in the 
General Education Bill for the next biennium amounts 
to almost sixteen million dollars. This is more money 
that the combined new revenues anticipated from the 
change in the method of collecting the excise corporate 
tax and the increase in cigarette tax. The Governor, 
the Budget Director, the Speakers of both Houses, the 
floor leaders, the Chairman of the Finance Ways and 
Means Committees, and others of the leadership in the 
House and Senate put all the money they felt they could 
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into the school program. If the minimum school program 
were maintained, it simply did not leave three million 
dollars for the salary item. In spite of some opinion to 
the contrary, one cannot successfully push financial 
matters over the leadership in the House and the Senate 
and the Governor's office. 

We are proud of the gains we have made on point two. 

Point three calls for an improvement in certification 
standards of the teachers of our state. The Certification 
Bill drawn up by the T.E.A. Committee passed the 
Senate and the House without a dissenting vote. It is 
now law of the land. This law provides that all certifi- 
cation matters will be turned over to the State Board 
of Education. It also provides that the State Board 
of Education may not issue a permanent certificate on 
anything less than four years of college training after 
September 1, 1953. This will give all those who had 
started to school January 1, 1951, an opportunity to 
complete their two years and be certified under the 
present certification law. There is nothing about this 
law that is retroactive and it will in no way interfere with 
anyone's certificate now in effect. The text of the certifi- 
cation law is printed in this issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, and every teacher should become acquainted 
with the provisions of it. This certification law will not 
put money in anyone's pocket, but it will go far toward 
building a better profession in our state in the future. The 
Tennessee Education Association must be interested in 
the entire school program and if this law brings a better 
teaching profession and gives us better instruction for the 
boys and girls in this state, we have won a great victory. 

Point four asked for a teacher tenure law. The bill 
prepared by Mr. D. M. Galloway and his committee was 
passed through the Senate where we lost one vote and 
through the House where we lost nine votes. This repre- 
sents quite a victory for the teaching profession. We 
should be able now to build well for the future and in 
a few years we should have a much more stable profession 
than we have at the present time. A great many people 
were afraid of the tenure bill. They thought that nothing 
good could come from it, but most of the members of 
the Legislature agreed to go along with it even though 
some of them were not enthusiastic about it. The text 
of the tenure bill is found in this issue of the magazine 
and every teacher should read it carefully because it 
concerns every teacher in the state. 

Point five calls for adequate support for higher edu- 
cation. The General Education Bill carries a small 
increase in appropriations for the University and the 
State Colleges. They did not get everything they asked 
for, but they did make a step forward and we feel that 
point five was achieved in full. 

As to the success of the five-point program, the record 
will speak for itself. Point one was realized in full. 
Point two was realized in part. Point three was realized 
in full. Point four was realized in full. Point five was 
realized in full. The entire staff of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association is proud of what was accomplished 
in this legislature, with your help. It is all a step in 
the right direction, and it is up to every teacher in this 
state to make the new laws work, to continue the fine 
type of teaching, and to keep up the fine morale which 
has been evident during the past two years. 
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School Leaders Tackle Their Own Problems 


ARNOLD TJOMSLAND AND BASCOM STORY 
University of Tennessee 


cMINN County, Tennessee, is 

located in the southeastern 
part of the state. It has an area of 
435 square miles. In 1950, the popu- 
lation was approximately 32,000 
people. The county is predomi- 
nantly agricultural, and has three 
main population centers, Athens, 
Etowah and Englewood. Athens, 
the county seat, is the largest of 
the three. The county system and 
two city systems of Athens and 
Etowah comprise the three adminis- 
trative school units. The county sys- 
tem maintains four high schools, two 
junior high schools and more than 
thirty-five rural elementary. schools. 
The city systems embrace grades 
from one through eight. There are 
seven separate schools for negroes 
in the county. Six of these are un- 
der county administration; one is 
administered jointly by the city and 
county. In 1949-50, the combined 
schools in the system enrolled ap- 
proximately 8,000 students. 


In September of 1949, the superin- 
tendents of the three systems called 
a meeting to which they invited all 
school administrative officials in the 
county. The purpose of this meeting 
was to explore ways and means of 
improving the educational program 
of the county. This first meeting was 
attended by the three superintend- 
ents, two supervisors, a supervisor 
designate, an attendance teacher, 
school principals, and a principal 
designate. 


What Do We Have? 


After preliminary discussion, the 
group agreed to continue to meet 
together to tackle their common 
school problems cooperatively. They 
have continued to work, meeting an 
average of five hours a week, for the 
past eighteen months. In March of 
1951, the group is just beginning to 
get underway with the implementa- 
tion of projects which they have 
designed. All during this period of 
time the group has worked in a spirit 
of cooperation and good fellowship. 
They have all grown in leadership 
ability. 

The group, working with teachers, 
students, parents and interested lay 
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people, has developed a consider- 
able body of information about the 
local schools. They have designed, 
initiated, and completed a thorough 
and comprehensive study of the 
physical condition of all the school 
buildings and grounds in McMinn 
County. The members of the group 
have developed floor plans of all the 
schools in the county; pictures have 
been taken and reproduced; histories 
of each school were developed. Un- 
der the leadership of the group, a 
history of the growth and develop- 
ment of education in McMinn 
County has been written. 

The group developed an inventory 
instrument which was designed to 
determine, as objectively as possible, 
present school facilities in the 


as they were related to the present 
and probable future school program. 

In the spring of 1950, the group 
commenced a study of its present 
school program. This was just the 
first step in attempting to determine 
what the real objectives of education 
in the county were and what they 
should be in the years to come. The 
study led members of the group into 
a consideration of acceptable goals 
for education in the county, and 
guides them in. determining what 
was being done in the county schools 
to achieve these goals. With this 


‘kind of information, they then pro- 


ceeded to develop a broad statement 
of educational objectives which 
seemed to them to be consistent with 
those objectives that characterize 


One of the significant contributions of in-service training 
should be the development of skill in the use of research 
techniques as well as the ability to interpret and use the 
findings of research in the solution of present school 


problems. 


county. A special edition of a local 
newspaper has been issued to in- 
form the people about the findings 
of the study. The group developed 
a method for determining space util- 
ization in all its schools, and planned 
and directed a school plant utiliza- 
tion survey in each school. Forty- 
seven community survey groups have 
been organized, composed of lay 
people, school board members, pu- 
pils and school leaders. 


What Do We Want? 

McMinn Countians realized that 
adequate planning for school build- 
ings could be done only with a fact- 
ual understanding of the present 
school population and school trans- 
portation in the county. To this end 
they have developed a study in 
school population and a study in 
school transportation and have 
utilized their findings. Upon comple- 
tion of this phase of the work, the 
group carefully reviewed their 
studies and came to the conclusion 
that these studies had meaning only 


the state program. They defined 
what they considered would be the 
characteristics of a school program 
prerequisite to the achievement of 
these goals. This provided a frame- 
work within which the school lead- 
ers plan to work in the future. 


How Do We Get It? 

After the group had completed 
this statement of educational ob- 
jectives, it felt it was in a position 
to make recommendations for the 
future of each school in the county. 
To do this, files on each school were 
developed which contained the fol- 
lowing kinds of material: 

1. Brief general history of educa- 

tion in McMinn County. 

2. Picture of the school, its floor 
plan, historical data on the 
school, building needs as re- 
vealed by the survey and gen- 
eral recommendation for the 
future of the school. 

8. Population forecast for the 
school by grades and the trans- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The State-Wide English Program 


CHARLES F. WEBB 
Secretary, Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 


he State-Wide English Program, 

now in its ninth year, is spon- 
sored by the Tennessee Council of 
Teachers of English. During the 
first five years an intensive program 
for the high school level was under- 
taken. For the past four years the 
over-all program as originally 
planned has been a reality. This 
program now extends from the first 
grade to the graduate school and 
operates on three distinct levels: 
the Language Arts Program for 
grades 1-8; the English Program for 
grades 9-12; and the College Pro- 
gram. The growth and success of 
the program thus far has been made 
possible by the excellent co-opera- 
tion of State Department Officials, 
school administrators, and teachers 
throughout the state. 


The Language Arts Program 


In the beginning years the Lan- 
guage Arts Program was carried on 
through local study groups, ap- 
pointed by supervisors, to study 
pertinent problems of language arts 
teaching in the light of local con- 
ditions and needs. Participation in 
the group studies has proved stimu- 
lating and helpful to individual 
teachers, and their own classroom 
work has been enriched. 

During the past year no definite 
emphasis has been placed on the 
study group activity; however, many 
supervisors have carried it on as a 
part of the in-service training for 
teachers. Instead, supervisors and 
teachers have been emphasizing the 
need for making the language arts 
subjects more attractive to the pupils. 
Teachers are giving special study to 
the problem of making reading, 
grammar drill, word study, oral and 
written composition, and spelling 
more appealing to boys and girls. In 
short, more attention is being given 
to better motivation practices in 
teaching the language arts. 


Program for Grades 9-12 


The ninth annual confidential re- 
port (based on 4,389 graduates of 
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Tennessee high schools entering Ten- 
nessee colleges last year) has been 
mailed to approximately one thou- 
sand English teachers, about four 
hundred principals, and one hundred 
city and county superintendents. The 
publication of the honor list has been 
discontinued; but the confidential 
reports show whether any school is 
actually on the honor list, as de- 
termined by its average for the last 
year (or for the last two or more 
years if needed to bring the total to 
five students): 


First honors—averages of sixty-five 


and above. 


Second honors—averages of fifty- 
one to sixty-four. 


Principals and teachers are urged 
to write the secretary of the Tennes- 
see Council (Box 8410 University 
Station, Knoxville 16, Tennessee) for 
further information regarding any 
matter not clear in the confidential 
reports and to call attention to any 
errors in them. Suggestions regard- 
ing any phase of the program will 
be welcomed at any time. 


The English Manual, “by and for 
the high school teachers of Tennes- 
see,” offers helpful suggestions for 
improving the high school English 
program as a whole and gives many 
methods for successful teaching. Any 
high school English teacher who does 
not have a copy of the Manual should 
request one from the Division of 
High Schools, State Department of 
Education, Nashville. The secretary 
of the Council will be glad to have 
any suggestions for the improvement 
of the Manual. 


The College Program 


The first College English Confer- 
ence, held in 1947, made certain 
recommendations for the improve- 
ment of English programs in Ten- 
nessee Colleges. The colleges are 
now studying and trying the recom- 
mendations. It is probable that an- 
other college conference will be held 
in 1951. 


Visits of the Secretary 


Frequently the secretary of the 
Council receives requests from 
school officials and teachers to visit 
certain schools and hold both indi- 
vidual and group conferences with 
teachers. Problems related to teach- 
ing techniques, the use of supple- 
mentary materials, and the complete 
instructional program are discussed. 
As a result of the discussions teach- 
ers frequently discover new methods 
and class activities that lead to more 
effective instruction. The secretary 
of the Council will welcome requests 
for visits and will be glad to give any 
service possible. 


Local English Councils 


It is the belief of the State-Wide 
English Committee that better teach- 
ing will result on all grade levels if 
teachers can see beyond their own 
fields of work and become more 
sympathetic with the objectives and 
problems of teachers on other levels 
of instruction. Therefore, it is rec- 
ommended that teachers of English 
and the language arts organize local 
English councils. In such groups 
teachers will have opportunities to 
discuss their common problems, 
share ideas and methods, and work 
toward a more effective program 
of instruction. 


Several local councils are now 
functioning successfully. It is the 
hope of the State-Wide Committee 
that a number of others will be 
organized this spring and thus will 
be ready to go to work when schools 
open in the fall. The secretary will 
be glad to assist in the organization 
of new councils. 


The Outlook 


Teachers of English and the lan- 
guage arts are eager and alert; they 
are enthusiastic and earnest about 
the work they are doing; they have 
made and are making progress. But 
they are not complacent. All are 
working toward our one common 
goal—improving the quality of Eng- 
lish training given to the boys and 
girls of Tennessee. For these reasons 
the Tennessee Council feels justified 
in the belief that the outlook is 
bright and that the State-Wide Pro- 
gram will continue to grow. 
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The Southern States Cooperative Program in 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


fps agg concepts of 
functions and techniques of 
educational administration have 
been under scrutiny by an increasing 
number of people within recent 
years. The gradual reorientation of 
public education now in progress has 
been accompanied by a series of 
challenges to the nature and scope 
of existing leadership in our schools. 
Educational administrators, them- 
selves, have been among the most 
insistent in urging a new look at the 
functions and methods of educational 
administration. 

No group has shown this concern 
to a greater degree than the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators, which four years ago through 
its Executive Committee, began the 
study of ways by which the ad- 
ministration of public education 
could be _ provided professional 
services of broader scope and greater 
depth of quality. Three years ago 
a development committee of this 
organization began work with the 
Educational Division of the Kellogg 
Foundation for purposes of ascer- 
taining some of the pressing needs 
in educational administration and 
the development of plans for meet- 
ing these needs. Subsequently, a 
number of exploratory conferences 
were held with school superintend- 
ents, state department of education 
personnel and others in order to de- 
termine some of the major pressing 
problems now faced by school 
administrators. 


Better Preparation Programs 


During the spring and summer of 
1950, these and related activities 
culminated in the establishment of 
regional centers for the general pur- 
pose of assisting in the development 
of cooperative programs aimed at 
dealing with basic problems in edu- 
cational administration to the end 
that better preparation programs 
might be developed for school lead- 
ers on both pre-service and in-service 
levels. Each of these centers received 
a grant from the Kellogg Foundation. 
The center for the South is located 
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at George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

The budget of the center for the 
Southern states made possible by 
the Kellogg grant amounts to ap- 
proximately $70,000 per year for a 
five year program, with funds for 
the first three years already ap- 
proved. These funds make possible 
the employment of a staff to work in 
the program for the region. The staff 
when completed will consist of a 
director, two associate directors, five 
research assistants and necessary 
clerks and secretaries. 

A substantial amount of the budget 
is set aside for payment of expenses 
of people in the region for participa- 
tion in conferences held in connec- 
tion with the program and for travel 
expenses of the staff. A small pro- 
vision is made for employment of 
consultative help. The balance of 
the budget is for operating expenses 
incident to maintaining the program 
center. 


Broad Participation 


The cooperative approach char- 
acterizes the method of work em- 
ployed in the program. A broad base 
of participation is another character- 
istic. Three groups in particular 
are involved in projects and activi- 
ties: administrators of local school 
systems, state department of educa- 
tion personnel and persons in institu- 
tions of higher learning who have 
responsibilities for the preparation 
of educational administrators. Super- 
visors of instruction, members of 
boards of education, lay citizens and 
others are encouraged as active 
participants. 

The major program focus is on in- 
service education dealing with real 
problems and organized on a con- 
tinuous and integrated basis. The 
program is evolving from the identi- 
fication and definition by participants 
of things which need to be done to 
better serve educational administra- 
tion and the marshaling of appropri- 
ate resources for a cooperative 
attack on jobs to be undertaken. 

Some of the functions of the pro- 
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gram staff may be described in the 
following statements. It may assist 
in the further development of co- 
ordinated and integrated programs 
of pre-service and in-service educa- 
tion for educational administrators 
which utilize resources from training 
institutions, state departments of 
education, and administrators of 
local school systems when coopera- 
tively engaged in common tasks 
characterized by unity in approach. 
This applies to the extension of co- 
operative effort within states as well 
as on a regional basis. 

The staff is very much interested 
in basic research dealing with the 
administration of education on all 
levels and helps with studies in this 
area whenever possible. It also serves 
as a communications center and 
seeks to extend knowledge of current 
developments and best practices in 
educational administration. 

Members of the staff are available 
to assist with projects coming within 
the scope of the program which are 
of concern to states within the region. 
The center serves as an agency for 
arranging the regional conferences 
and workshops which are an im- 
portant part of activities. It, there- 
fore, is a medium for bringing to- 
gether on a regional basis groups 
concerned with similar problems. 


Purpose of the Program 


The general purpose of the Co- 
operative Program is better to serve 
the needs of educational administra- 
tion through the continued improve- 
ment of pre-service and in-service 
preparation programs. The following 
statements of specific objectives has 
been summarized from the report 
of the Planning Conference for the 
Program which was held at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on January 5 and 6. 

1. The definition of functions of 
administrative leadership in provid- 
ing an adequate school program. 

2. Stimulating and assisting in the 


appraisal of present programs for 
(Continued on page 24) 
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The Seventy-seventh General Assembly enacted 
Legislation embodying Points Three and Four 
of the TEA Legislative Program. Because every 
teacher and prospective teacher in the State 
will be interested in these two laws, we are 


CERTIFICATION 


Chapter No. 58 
Public Acts of 1951 


A BILL to be entitled: “AN ACT to estab- 
lish a system for the certification of 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents in the public schools of 
Tennessee; to confer certain powers on 
the State Board of Education; to trans- 
fer to the State Board of Education all 
powers heretofore vested in the State 
Commissioner of Education and the 
State Department of Education by Sec- 
tion 2350-2363 of the Code of Tennes- 
see and all acts amendatory thereof, and 
to provide that this Act shall supersede 
said statutes to the extent inconsistent 
therewith; to provide for an Advisory 
Council on Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification; to authorize reciprocal agree- 
ments with other states; to authorize the 
promulgation of rules and regulations 


for the administration of this Act; and 


to provide for fees and the disposition 

thereof.” 

Section 1. Be 1rr ENACTED BY THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF 
TENNESSEE, That complete jurisdiction over 
the issuance and administration of certifi- 
cates for county superintendents, super- 
visors, principals and ublic school 
teachers, grades one through twelve. shall 
hereafter be vested in the State Board of 
Education. Such certificates shall be uni- 
form for all the counties in the State. 

Section 2. Be rr FurTHER ENACTED, 
That the State Board of Education is 
hereby authorized, empowered and di- 
rected to set up, as soon as practical after 
the passage of this Act, rules and regula- 
tions governing the issuance of certificates 
for county superintendents, supervisors, 
principals and public school teachers. Said 
rules and regulations shall prescribe stand- 
ards controlling the issuance and renewal 
of all certificates, including permanent 
certificates, limited certificates, and per- 
mits; provided that if a prone certifi- 
cate is issued it shall not be to an applicant 
who has less than four (4) years of general 
and/or technical and professional training 
beyond the twelfth grade; Pagers fur- 
ther that no increase in the minimum 
requirements for certificates shall become 
effective until at least one year after pro- 
mulgation thereof by the State Board of 
Education; and provided further that vo- 
cational and/or trades teachers shall be 
certified on the basis of qualifications pre- 
scribed in the State Plan for. Vocational 
Education prepared by the State Board 
for Vocational Education and approved 
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by the United States Office of Education. 

Section 8. Be ir FurTHER ENACTED, 
That all permanent certificates in effect 
on the date of the enactment of this Act 
shall remain in full force and effect, and 
nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
affect any certificate issued prior to the 
enactment of this Act. All persons who 
began college training pes to January I, 
1951, may apply for and obtain certificates 
at any time prior to September 1, 1953, 
by complying with statutes, rules and regu- 
lations which were in effect on January 1, 
1951. 

Section 4. Be rr FurTHER ENACTED, 
That the State Board of Education shall 
have the power and is directed to collect 
a fee of Two ($2.00) Dollars from each 
applicant for a certificate, which fee shall 
be deposited in the State Treasury and 
used toward defraying the cost of adminis- 
tering this Act. On the thirtieth day of 
June of each year, if there be any excess 
over the operating expenses, said excess 
shall be transferred to the General State 
School Fund. 

Section 5. Be rr FurtTHER ENACTED, 
That the State Board of Education is 
hereby authorized, empowered, and di- 
rected to — an Advisory Council on 
Teacher ucation and _ Certification; 
which Council shall make a continuous 
study of problems involved, and render 
advice and assistance to the State Board 
of Education in connection with the ad- 
ministration of this Act. 

Section 6. Be iT FurTHER ENACTED, 
That the State Board of Education may 
enter into reciprocal agreements with the 
certifying authorities of other states where- 
by holders of certificates in other places 
may be issued certificates in this State. 

SecTion 7. BE rr FurTHER ENACTED, 
That this Act shall supersede, to the extent 
that it is inconsistent therewith, Sections 
2350-2363 of the Code of Tennessee and 
all acts amendatory thereof, and all other 
statutes regulating the certificates of county 
superintendents, supervisors, high school 
teachers, and elementary school teachers, 
except that certificates shall be issued 
under said statutes until September 1, 
1953, to persons who began college train- 
ing prior to Jan 1, 1951, and that all 
po. wordt Ss pa said statutes prior 
to September 1, 1953, shall remain in full 
force and effect, in accordance with the 
terms and conditions thereof. All powers 
heretofore exercised by the State Com- 
missioner of Education and the State De- 
partment of Education under said statutes 
are hereby transferred to and conferred 
upon the State Board of Education; pro- 
vided that the State Board of Education 


printing them here exactly as they were signed 
by Governor Browning. Both Tenure and Cer- 
tification Bills were drawn and passed as rec- 
ommended by the TEA committees appointed 
to study these problems. 


shall have authority to promulgate rules 
and regulations prescribing minimum 
standards for certificates differing from the 
requirements prescribed in the aforesaid 
statutes. 

Section 8. Be rr FurTHER ENACTED, 
That the provisions of this Act are hereby 
declared to be severable. If any of its 
sections, provisions, exceptions, sentences, 
clauses, phrases or parts be held unconsti- 
tutional or void, the remainder of this Act 
shall continue in full force and effect, it 
being the legislative intent now hereby 
declared, that this Act would have been 
adopted even if such unconstitutional or 
void matter had not been included therein. 

Section 9. Be rr FurTHER ENACTED, 
That this Act shall take effect from and 
after July 1, 1951, the public welfare re- 
quiring it. 


TENURE 


Chapter No. 76 
Public Acts of 1951 


A BILL to be entitled: “An Act to estab- 
lish a system of tenure in the schools 
of Tennessee; to regulate the employ- 
ment, tenure, suspension, and dismissal 
of teachers and certain other school 
employees; to prescribe the procedure, 
grounds and conditions for suspension 
or dismissal; to provide for the abolition 
of position, leaves of absence, pro- 
bationary periods, college attendance as 
a prerequisite to tenure, age limitations, 
charges and hearings; to provide for 
subpoenas for witnesses and the pay- 
ment of costs of hearings; to provide a 
system of judicial review; to provide that 
superintendents and other school officials 
shall not be held liable personally or 
officially when performing their duties 
in prosecuting authority under this Act; 
to confer certain jurisdiction and powers 
upon county, city and district boards of 
education; to repeal all laws in conflict 
with this Act; and to define the applica- 
tion of the Continuing Contract Law, 
Chapter 147, Public Acts of 1943, the 
caption of which is as follows: ‘AN ACT 
to provide a continuing contract plan for 
public elementary and high school 
teachers; and to provide that such teach- 
ers shall continue in service unless 
proper notice of dismissal or failure of 
reelection is furnished as required by 
this Act’.” 

Section 1. Derimrrion—BeE rr ENACTED 
BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE 
oF TENNESSEE, That whenever the words 
or phrases defined in this section of this 
Act are used in this Act they shall have 
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THE Tenure Bit Is Sicnep—Looking on as Governor 
Browning signs the first state-wide tenure bill on March 1, 
1951, are (left to right) Milton Hamilton, president of TEA; 
John Richardson, assistant secretary of TEA; Earl Routon, 
representative from Henry County; J. A. Barksdale, Commis- 
sioner of Education; Frank Bass, executive secretary of TEA; 


the meaning and application given in these 
definitions, unless the context and obvious 
intent definitely indicate otherwise. 

(1) Teacher—the word “teacher” in- 
cludes teachers, supervisors, principals, su- 
perintendents and all other certificated 
personnel employed by any county, city or 
special district board of education, for 
service in public elementary and secondary 
schools in Tennessee, supported in whole 
or in part by state or federal funds. 

(2) Board—The word “board” means 
the county board of education, the city 
board of education or the special school 
district board of education holding juris- 
diction in their respective territories. In 
the event that a school system operates 
without a board of education, the au- 
thority which performs the functions 
usually performed by a board shall be 
indicted by the word “board.” 

(3) Superintendent—The word “super- 
intendent” refers to the county superin- 
tendent, the city superintendent or the 
superintendent of a special school district, 
or to any other officer performing the 
functions of a superintendent. 

(4) Tenure—The word “tenure” indi- 
cates the statutory requirements, condi- 
tions, relations and provisions, in this Act, 
under which a teacher employed by a 
board holds a position as a teacher under 
the jurisdiction of the board. Adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel shall 
have tenure as teachers eo necessarily 
tenure in the specific type of position in 
which they may be employed. 
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(a) “Permanent tenure” refers to a 
term and condition of tenure, extending 
from the: time when a teacher acquires 
the status of permanent tenure until such 
time as the teacher arrives at the maximum 
age set forth in this Act, resigns, retires 
or is dismissed under provisions of this Act. 

(b) “Limited tenure” is a form of 
tenure under which a teacher may have a 
position for a limited period of time and 
may extend his tenure for a like period of 
time by meeting certain requirements set 
forth in this Act. 

(5) The personal pronouns he and she 
and their various forms shall be interpreted 
as being used in the generic sense and as 
referring to any teacher or other person 
regardless of sex. 

(6) “Probation” is a condition and 
period of trial during which a teacher is 
under observation to determine his fitness 
for tenure status. 

(7) “Transfer”’—removal from one posi- 
tion to another position under jurisdiction 
of the same board. 

(8) “Inefficiency’—being below the 
standards of efficiency maintained by 
others currently employed by the board 
for similar work; habitually tardy, inac- 
curate, or wanting in effective perform- 
ance of duties. 

(9) “Incompetence”—being incapable; 
lacking adequate power, capacity or ability 
to carry out the duties and responsibilities 
of the position. This may apply to physi- 
cal, mental, educational, emotional or other 
personal conditions. It may include lack of 





Cato Ellis, representative from Tipton County and chairman 
of the House Committee on Education; Kenneth Bailes, rep- 
resentative from Knox County and sponsor of the bill; Walton 
Ward, senator from the Tenth District and chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education; Hugh Waters, past president 


training or experience. Evident unfitness 
for service; physical, mental or emotional 
condition unfitting teacher to instruct or 
associate with children; or inability to 
command respect from subordinates or to 
secure cooperation of those with whom he 
must work. 

(10) “Neglect of duty”—gross or re- 
peated failure to perform duties and re- 
sponsibilities which reasonably can be 
expected of one in such capacity; con- 
tinued unexcused or unnecessary absence 
from duty. 

(11) “Conduct unbecoming to a member 
of the teaching pen seer consist of 
one or more of, but not limited to the 
following: ; 

(a) Immorality. 

(b) Conviction of a felony or a crime 
involving moral turpitude. 

(c) Dishonesty, unreliability, con- 
tinued wilful failure or refusal to pay one’s 
just and honest debts. 

(d) Disregard of the Code of Ethics 
of the Tennessee Education Association in 
such manner as to make one obnoxious as 
a member of the profession. 

(e) Improper use of narcotics or in- 
toxicants. 

(12) “Insubordination” many consist of: 

(a) Refusal or continued failure to 
obey the school laws of Tennessee, or to 
comply with the rules and regulations of 
the board, or to carry out specific assign- 
ments made by the board, the superintend- 
ent or the principal, each acting within its 

(Continued on page 18) 
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THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


They Served You Well 


F. E. BASS 


HE regular session of the 

Seventy-Seventh General As- 
sembly is now history. Hundreds of 
bills were introduced and many of 
them passed. There was legislation 
of a local nature and there was gen- 
eral legislation. There was legisla- 
tion which brought on real contro- 
versy on the floor, and there was 
legislation which was approved 
without much opposition. It was an 
interesting session. 

The tax measures necessary to 
finance the school program were 
fought bitterly in the Senate, but all 
education bills were approved with 
little or no opposition. For example, 
the General Education Bill, after 
considerable debate on _ certain 
amendments, passed without a dis- 
senting vote in either the Senate or 
the House. The new Certification 
Bill was passed unanimously. The 
Tenure Bill passed with only one 
dissenting vote in the Senate and 
nine in the House. 

Even though we failed to get all 
the funds necessary to realize fully 
point two of the five-point program, 
we got part of it, and all the other 
points were realized in full. The 
teachers of the state are grateful for 
a Legislature that kept uppermost in 
» its thinking the advancement of our 
school system. We wish it were 
possible to run pictures and sketches 
of every member. The _ teachers 
would appreciate this and every 
member deserves it. But since this 
could not be done, we present only 





Johnson Hardin 
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a few of our friends who had an 
active part in securing passage of 
school legislation. 


GovERNOR GORDON BROWNING: It 
is not necessary to say very much 
about Governor Browning’s contri- 
bution to education. The record 
speaks for itself. He has placed im- 
provement of the educational system 
of the state at the top of his list 
beginning with his first administra- 
tion in 1937. This year he sponsored 
legislation which provided funds to 
maintain the present program and 
to make some improvement in the 
state salary schedule. He also ap- 
proved the new Certification Bill 
and the Tenure Bill, both of which 
are forward steps in the improve- 
ment of the teaching profession in 
Tennessee. The school people of the 
state will not soon forget the contri- 
bution made by Governor Browning. 


WaLTER M. Haynes, Winchester: 
Mr. Speaker Haynes has served as 
Speaker of both Senate and House 
longer than any other man in the 
history of the State. He has presided 
over the Senate during this session 
with fairness, with dignity, and with 
a keen sense of humor which has 
endeared him to all his fellow Sen- 
ators. He did much to insure the 
passage of the two major sources of 
new revenue in order to carry on the 
school program. He took the floor 
for a speech on the Excise Corporate 
Tax. An expert parliamentarian, he 
has handled a difficult situation well. 








MCALLEN Foutcu, Smithville: Mr. 
Speaker Foutch has served his second 
term as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Before he became 
Speaker in 1949, he had served as 
Floor Leader in the House. He 
has been fighting the battles for edu- 
cation since as far back as 1945. He 
is always considerate and willing to 
listen to your problems. His fair 
and intelligent way of presiding over 
the House has met with the unani- 
mous approval of his fellow mem- 
bers, and his name appears on every 
important education bill passed in 
this session. He is a real friend of 
the schools. 

Tuomas A. JoHNson, Manchester: 
Mr. Johnson, too, is a real friend of 
education and has been since he first 
came to the Legislature. He has 
served his second term. During this 
session, he has served as Adminis- 
tration Floor Leader and as a mem- 
ber of the important Steering Com- 
mittee. He also fought the battles 
for increased revenue to take care of 
the additional school costs. His name 
also appears on every important 
school bill passed during this session. 
A sound, logical thinker, he is a fine 
member to have on your side. 

Cart Harpin, Nashville: This is 
Senator Hardin’s first term in the 
Senate, but he has been a leader for 
the Administration forces and led 
the fight on the floor for the increase 
in the cigarette tax. He has been a 
strong supporter of all school legisla- 
tion. 
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Governor Browning 


Watton L. Warp, Algood: Walton 
Ward is a school teacher who took 
a leave of absence from Pleasant Hill 
Academy in Cumberland County to 
serve in the Senate. 
chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Senate and was Floor 
Leader for all educational legislation 
during this session. His major con- 
sideration was the improvement of 
education, but he served well in 
every capacity. 

Cato Exuis, Munford: Mr. Ellis 
is a former school teacher and is now 
in business in Munford. He served as 
chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee of the House and personally 
guided the General Education Bill 
through the Committee and through 
the House. He has done a good job 
for education in this session of the 
Legislature. 


Ben Kerr, Murfreesboro: When 
Mr. Kerr announced for the Senate, 
he said that his chief interest would 
be improving education in the state. 


Bryson 
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He served as ° 


Speaker Haynes 


He has lived up to that pledge dur- 
ing this session. He has served as 
chairman of the Senate Steering 
Committee and also was a member 
of the Education Committee. His 
contributions are appreciated by the 
school people of the state. 


I. D. Beastry, Carthage: Mr. 
Beasley is the veteran of the entire 
Legislature. He has served longer 
than any other member of either 
House. He served as chairman of 
the powerful Finance Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and 
as chairman of the important Steer- 
ing Committee which guided bills 
through during the closing days of 
the session. Mr. Beasley has always 
been a friend of education. 


Hoyte Bryson, Woodbury: Mr. 
Bryson is one of the veterans of the 
House and has served the cause of 
education well. He comes to de- 
cisions slowly, but when he makes 
up his mind he fights in a determined 
and intelligent way for what he con- 











Speaker Foutch 


siders the right thing. It is always 
good to have him on your side. 

Mrs. Maset W. Hucues, Arling- 
ton: Mrs. Hughes has been interested 
in education for many years. She 
is a former superintendent of schools 
in Shelby County. Her work as 
President of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has kept alive her interest 
in boys and girls. She served as a 
valuable member of the Education 
Committee of the Senate. 

Mrs. C. Frank Scorr, Memphis: 
Mrs. Scott has been active in parent- 
teacher work for many years and has 
served as President of the Memphis 
Council, the largest Council in the 
state. She has served as secretary of 
the Education Committee of the 
House during this session and has 
made a valuable contribution. 

KENNETH Baizes, Knoxville: Mr. 
Bailes has served as a member of the 
Educational Committee of the House 
and also is one of the sponsors of the 









Routon 


Teacher Tenure Bill. He is a veteran 
in the Legislature and has always 
supported legislation for the best 
interest of the schools of the state. 


Don M. Lewis, Elizabethton: Mr. 
Lewis is Supervisor of Schools in 
Carter County. He has served his 
second term in the Senate and is a 
member of the Education Committee 
of that body. He fought vigorously 
for revenue bills which would make 
it possible for the schools to operate, 
and, of course, supported all school 
legislation. The school people of 
his district and of the entire state 
will appreciate the fine work he has 
done. 


Earu Rovuton, Paris: Mr. Routon 
is a former school teacher. He was 
serving as principal of the Grove 
High School in Paris when he be- 


came state agent for the Silver Bur- 
dett Company. Mr. Routon fought 
the battles for all education bills and 
for the tax measures necessary to 
provide the money. The school peo- 
ple of the state will appreciate his 
fine work. 

Wayne Hunt, Humboldt: Mr. 
Hunt is a new-comer to the House 
this session, but he has served like 
a veteran. It was he who guided 
the Certification Bill through the 
House and it came through without 
the loss of a single vote. He is a 
former FFA member and that ex- 
perience and training helped him a 
great deal in his work in the Legisla- 
ture. 

Lois KeLey, Lexington: Mr. Kel- 
ley is a veteran, having served two 
or three terms in the Legislature. 
He has been a member of the Edu- 


Roberts Vance 





cation Committee of the House this 
session, and a member of the im- 
portant Steering Committee. He 
supported every education bill which 
was presented. 


STERLING Roserts, Kingston: Mr. 
Roberts is a new-comer, but he be- 
came Floor Leader for the Republi- 
can membership of the House and 
served well in that capacity. He has 
been a member of the Education 
Committee and has supported all 
education bills. 


Tommy VANceE, Johnson City: Mr. 
Vance is the youngest member of the 
Legislature, but he has served like 
a veteran. He is a student at East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City, taking time off from his school 
work to serve in the Legislature. He 
supported all school legislation. 








TENURE 
(Continued from page 15) 


own jurisdiction, when such rules, regula- 
tions and assignments are reasonable and 
not discriminatory. 

(b) Failure to participate in an in- 
service training program as set up by the 
local board of education and approved by 
the State Board of Education. 

(c) Treason; any effort to sabotage 
or overthrow the government of the United 
States. 

(d) Membership in any organization 
or party which advocates overthrow of the 
government. 

(13) “Abolition of position’—A re 
bona fide elimination of. a position Paper’ 
ficient, just, and nondiscriminatory reasons. 

SEecTION 2, DisMIssAL AND SUSPENSION 
—Be if Furtruer Enactep, That no 
teacher shall be dismissed or suspended 
except as provided in this Act. 

The causes for which a teacher may be 
dismissed are as follows: incompetence, 
inefficiency, neglect of duty, unprofessional 
conduct and insubordination, as defined 
in Section 1 of this Act. 

Section 3. Types oF TENuRE—BE IT 
FurtHER ENacTep, That there shall be 
two types of tenure for teachers now or 
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hereafter employed in the public schools 
of Tennessee as follows: 

(1) “Permanent Tenure,” shall apply to 
any teacher who (a) has a degree from an 
approved four-year college, (b) holds a 
valid professional certificate based on not 
less than four years’ college training cover- 
ing the subjects or grades he is teaching, 
(c) has completed a probationary period 
of three school years or not less than 
twenty-seven months within the last five- 
year period, and the last year to be em- 
ployed as a regular teacher, and (d) is 
reemployed by the board for service after 
the probationary period. 

(2) “Limited Tenure,” shall apply to 
any teacher who is not classified as having 
“Permanent Tenure,” but, who (a) ‘has 
completed two years of college (but less 
than Bachelor’s degree), and holds a valid 
professional certificate covering the grades 
or subjects taught, or holds a valid exami- 
nation certificate covering the grades or 
subjects taught regardless of the number 
of years of college completed, (b) com- 
pletes a probationary period of three school 
years or not less than twenty-seven months 
within a five-year iod, the last school 
year to be as a nal, ws employed teacher, 
and (c) is then reemployed by the board 
for service after the probationary period. 


SecTION 4. PRoBATION—BE IT FURTHER 
ENnacTep, That any teacher, otherwise 
qualified for “permanent tenure” status or 
“limited tenure” status shall serve three 
years of not less than twenty-seven months 
within a five-year period as a probationary 
teacher before acquiring “permanent ten- 
ure” status or “limited tenure” status; 

That, upon completion of the probation- 
ary period, any teacher who is reemployed 
or retained in the system is entitled to the 
tenure status for which she is qualified by 
college training and certification. 

SecTION 5. LimiTED TENURE—BE IT 
FurTHER ENACTED, That “limited tenure” 
status shall be for a period of three years; 
that acquiring not less than twelve (12) 
quarter hours of college credit during the 
three-year period of “limited tenure” en- 
titles the teacher to renewal of his tenure 
status; and that upon receiving proper 
statement from the college, verifying 
credits received, the board shall extend 
the teacher’s tenure status for another 
three-year period. 

A limited tenure teacher shall become a 
permanent tenure teacher when he earns a 
Bachelor’s degree and has otherwise com- 
plied with the provisions of this Act. 

Provided, that when a teacher on “lim- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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There's only one “Ten-Twenty” Desk 
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(Continued from page 18) 
ited tenure” fails, during any three-year 
period, to meet the foregoing require- 
ments of acquiring at least twelve quarter 
hours’ credit he shall automatically lose his 
“limited tenure” status. 

Section 6. SusPENSION—BE IT FURTHER 
Enactep, That a superintendent may sus- 
pend a teacher at any time that may seem 
necessary, pending investigation or final 
disposition of a case before the board or 
an appeal, provided that if the teacher is 
vindicated or reinstated he shall be paid 
the full salary for the period during which 
he was suspended. 

SecTION 7. ABOLITION OF PosITION—BE 
ir FurtHer Enacrep, That, when it be- 
comes necessary to reduce the number of 
teaching positions in the system because 
of a decrease in enrollment or for other 
good reasons, the board shall be em- 
powered to dismiss such teachers as may 
be necessary. The board shall give the 
teacher written notice of dismissal explain- 
ing fully the circumstances or conditions 
making her dismissal necessary. A tenure 
teacher who has been dismissed because 
of abolition of position shall be placed on 
a preferred list for reemployment in the 
first vacancy he is qualified by training and 
experience to fill. 

Section 8. LEAvEs OF ABSENCE—BE IT 
FurTHER ENACTED, That any teacher on 
“permanent” or “limited” tenure may, at 
her request, be granted leave of absence 


without loss of tenure status, for maternity, 
educational improvement, recuperation of 
health, or for other sufficient reason. 

Any teacher who becomes pregnant may 
be required to take leave of absence for 
such period of time as the board may 
direct. 

A teacher shall be granted leave of ab- 
sence for military service for whatever 
period may be required. 

Time spent on leave of absence because 
of pregnancy or military service shall not 
be counted as a part of the probationary 
period. 

SECTION 9. RESIGNATION—BE IT FurR- 
THER ENACTED, That a teacher shall give 
the superintendent notice of resignation at 
least thirty (30) days in advance of the 
effective date of the resignation. A teacher 
who fails to give such notice, in the ab- 
sence of justifiable mitigating circum- 
stances, shall forfeit all tenure status under 
this Act; provided that the board may 
waive the thirty day notice requirements 
and permit a teacher to resign in good 
standing. 

SecTion 10. TRANSFERS—BE iT _ Fur- 
THER ENacTeD, That the superintendent, 
with the approval of the board, when 
necessary to the efficient operation of the 
school system, may transfer a “teacher” 
from one location to another within the 
school system, or from one type of work 
to another for which he is qualified and 
certificated. 

SecTION 11. Movinc to New SysteEM— 
Be iT FurTHER ENACTED, That tenure 





teachers moving to another system shall 
serve the regular probationary period in 
the new system; provided, however, that 
the local board of education, upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent, 
may waive this requirement and grant ten- 
ure status or shorten the probationary 
period as it sees fit. 

Section 12. Ace LimiraTion—BE IT 
FURTHER ENACTED, That a teacher’s tenure 
status shall terminate as of July 1 follow- 
ing the sixtieth anniversary of his birth, 
however, it is the intention of this Act that 
boards of education may continue to em- 
ploy teachers as now provided in the 
Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement Act. 

Section 13. Boarps AUTHORITY TO 
MAKE EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS—BE 
1r FuRTHER ENACTED, That the local board 
of education shall have authority to set 
standards of employment or to maintain 
educational requirements of the personnel 
in service over and above those re- 
quired by the State Board of Education 
whenever said board is in position to sup- 
port the superior program, provided that 
such requirements are general in their ap- 
plication, and provided further, that they 
have the approval of the State Board of 
Education. 

Section 14. Locat TEeNurRE Acts—BE 
1T FuRTHER ENACTED, That this Act shall 
not affect the operation of local or private 
tenure acts in operation at the time of the 
passage of this Act applying to counties, 
municipalities or special school districts; 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Title Guarantee & Trust Bldg. 


Hamilton Trust Bldg. 
Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 


Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Columbia 6, S. C. 


434-8 Goodwyn Institute 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 





NATIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


National Association of Ceachers Agencies 


The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- 
ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 

The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Asso- 
ciation of Teachers’ Agencies, founded in 1909. 


WH E R E: Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 


To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- 
motion of teachers and welfare of schools. 


N. A. T. A. Members in the South 


Roy C. Reynolds, 
Manager. 


615 Walnut St., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Middle Atlantic States. 


For a complete list of N.A.T.A. members, write Secretary H. S. Armstrong 533 Genesee 
Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Since 1918, your office for advancement. D. R. Bodie, Mgr., for- 
mer school principal. Enroll now for 1951’s best opportunities. 


Opened in 1919. C. D. Guess, Mgr. Serving intensively the 


Home office, founded 1902. Nearly a half century of service to 
Southern schools and teachers. H. L. Forbes, Mgr. 
Since 1927 offering a nation-wide service to colleges and col- 
lege teachers. Geo. W. Cox, Mgr. 
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ENJOY SUMMER SCHOOL WHERE THE SUMMER 


Master of Arts in Education 
With Minors In 


Biology Chemistry Economics English Geography History Library Science Sociology 
58 Graduate Courses Carrying 175 Credit Hours 


Fully Accredited Graduate and Undergraduate Program 


IS COOL 


Minimum Expense for a Profitable Summer in the Southern Appalachian Wonderland 
Where 


Streams and 
Provide 


Mountains 


Lakes 3 


Scenery of Unique Beauty and Variety Recreation of Every Kind 


Away From 


Oppressive Heat Extremes and Where Relaxation and Enjoyment are Possible 
Sessions: June 6—August !4; June 6—July 14; and July 16—August 14 
Easily Accessible at all Times by Airways, Highways, Railways 


EAST TEMNESSEE STATE COR EGE 


Johnson City, Tennessee 
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“VPS”—It’s yours for the asking! It’s 
available throughout the United States 
and Canada... and it’s your guarantee 
of a grand vacation. 

Greyhound’s Vacation Planning Serv- 
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plans for carefree trips of all types—in- 
cluding Amazing America Tours, with 
transportation, hotel accommodations, 
special sightseeing, and entertainment 
—at one low price! Send for the free 
folder with full details on this service. 
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TENURE 
(Continued from page 20) 

and this Act shall not be operative in any 
such county, municipality or special school 
district so long as such local or private act 
remains in effect; but, that it shall become 
operative in any system where there is, at 
the time of the ge of the Act, a local 
tenure law in effect, if and when the local 
law become inoperative. 

Section 15. DismissaL For CausE— 
Be ir FurruHer Enactep, That when 
charges are made to the board of educa- 
tion against a teacher, charging the teacher 
with offenses which would justify dismissal 
of the teacher under the terms of this Act, 
the charges shall be made in writing, 

ifically stating the offenses which are 
charged, and shall be signed by the party 
or parties making the charges. 

That if in the opinion of the board the 
charges are of phe nature as to warrent 
the dismissal of the teacher, the superin- 
tendent shall give the teacher a written 
notice of this decision, together with a 
copy of the charges against her, and a copy 
of a form which shall be provided by the 
State Commissioner of Education advising 
the teacher as to her legal duties, rights 
and recourse under the terms of this Act. 

SEcTION 16. ScHoot Boarp HEARING— 
BE rr FurtHerR ENACTED, That a teacher, 
having received notice of charges against 
her, "7 within ten days after receipt of 
notice, demand a hearing before the board, 
as follows: 

(1) The teacher shall give written 


notice to the superintendent of her request 
for a hearing. 

(2) The superintendent shall within 
five days after receipt of request indicate 
the place of such hearing and set a con- 
venient date which date shall be not 
later than thirty days following notice of 
dismissal or suspension. 

(3) The teacher may appear at the 
hearing and plead his case in person or by 
counsel. 

(4) The teacher may present witnesses, 
and shall have full opportunity to present 
his contentions and to support them with 
evidence and argument. 

(5) The chairman of the board conduc- 
ting said hearing is hereby empowered 
to issue subpoena for witnesses to compel 
their séiendaioe at hearings authorized 
under this Section. All parties to the 
proceeding shall have the right to have 
subpoenas issued by the chairman of the 
board to compel the attendance of all 
witnesses deemed by such parties to be 
necessary for a full and complete hearing. 
All witnesses shall be entitled to the 
witness fees and mileage provided by law 
for legal witnesses, which fees and milage 
shall be paid as a part of the cost of such 
proceeding. The costs of such proceeding 
shall be paid by the losing party. 

(6) The chairman of the board shall 
administer oaths to witnesses, who shall 
testify under oath. 

(7) On request of either party to the 
trial witnesses may be barred from the 
hearing except as they are called to testify. 


The hearing may be private at the request 
of the teacher or in the discretion of the 
board. 

(8) The board shall within ten days 
decide what disposition to make of the 
case and shall immediately thereafter give 
the teacher written notice of its findings 
and decision. 

(9) The superintendent or other school 
officials shall not be held liable, personally 
or officially, when performing their duties 
in prosecuting charges against any teacher 
or teachers under this Act. 

Section 17. Jupician Review—BeE ir 
FurTHER ENACTED, That a teacher under 
“permanent tenure” or “limited tenure” 
status who is dismissed or suspended by 
action of the Board, may obtain a judicial 
review by filing a petition in the Chancery 
Court of the county where the teacher was 
employed. Such petition shall be filed 
within thirty (30) days from the receipt 
by the teacher of notice of the decision of 
the Board. The petition shall state briefly 
the issues involved in the case, the sub- 
stance of the order of the Board, or the 
respects in which the petitioner claims the 
order of the Board is erroneous, and pray- 
ing for an accordant review. The petition 
shall be addressed to the presiding chan- 
cellor and shall name as defendants the 
members of the Board and such other 
parties of record, if such, as were in- 
volved in the hearing before the Board. 

The petitioner shall give bond for costs 
as in other chancery suits, or oath of 
paupers in lieu. 








GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR ‘TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 18 to August 17 © 








First Term: June 18 - July 18 
Second Term: July 19 - August 17 











For Bulletin and Other Information, Write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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Upon: the filing of said ition the 
Clerk and Master shall immediately send, 
by registered return-receipt mail, to the 
Chairman of the Board a notice of the 
filing of said petition and a certified copy 


thereof. The Clerk shall also send a 
similar notice to the last known office 
address of each named as defendant. 


In lieu of notice by registered mail, sub- 
poena to answer may be served personally 
on each defendant, as in other chancery 
cases. + 
The filing of such petition shall suspend 
the order of the Board pending a decision 
by the Chancellor but the teacher shall not 
be permitted to return to teaching pending 
final disposition of the appeal. All defend- 
ants named in said petition, desiring to 
make defense, shall do so by answer 
(in which grounds of demurrer shall be 
incorporated ) to said petition within thirty 
(30) days from the date of the filing of 
said petition, unless the time be extended 
by the Court. Any other person who may 
be affected by the deeision to be made 
by said Court may, upon proper leave 
given, intervene and file an answer in the 
case. Amendinents may be granted as 
in other chancery procedure. The case 
shall stand for trial and shall be heard 
and determined at the earliest practical 
date, as one having precedence over 
other litigation, except suits involving 
state, county or municipal revenue. The 
hearing shall be de novo and may be on 
depositions and interrogatories, or on oral 
testimony. The Chancellor shall reduce 
his findings of fact and conclusions of law 
to writing and make them parts of the 
record. 

Any party dissatisfied with the decree 
of the Court may, upon giving bond as 
required by law in other chancery causes, 


appeal to the Supreme Court, where the . 


case shall be heard on the transcript of 
the record from the Chancery Court. 

SEcTION 18. ConTINUING CONTRACT 
Law—BeE rr FurTHER ENACTED, That it is 
hereby declared to be the legislative intent 
that the Teachers’ Continuing Contract 
Law, Chapter 147, Public Acts of 1943, 
shall not construed to be affected by 
the provisions of this Act, except that said 
Continuing Contract Law shall not apply 
to teachers who have qualified for perma- 
nent or limited tenure under this Act. 

Section 19. SEvERABILITY—BE 1T Fur- 
THER ENactep, That the provisions of this 
Act are hereby declared to be severable. 
If any of its sections, provisions, exceptions, 
sentences, clauses, phrases, or parts be held 
unconstitutional or void, the remainder of 
this Act shall continue in full force and 
effect, it being the legislative intent now 
hereby declared that this Act would have 
been adopted even if such unconstitu- 
tional or void matter had not been included 
therein. 

SecTION 20. REPEAL OF CONFLICTING 
Laws—Be 1T Furtuer Enactep, That all 
laws and parts of laws in conflict with the 
provisions of this Act be and the same are 
hereby repealed. 

Section 21. Errective Date or Act— 
Be rr Furraer ENactep, That this Act 
take effect from and after July 1, 1951, 
the Public Welfare requiring it. 
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Things are really rolling 


on the Worlds 
Biggest Assembly Line’! 


Listen to 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 








Bazookas and bayonets... tanks and tor- 
pedoes . . . rifles and rocket shells . . . coal and 
steel and food. These are just a few of the 
thousands of things rolling today on the na- 
tion’s railroads as America rearms. 

For your railroads are the biggest “assembly 
line” the world has ever known! With nearly 
400,000 miles of steel track, they join farm 
and mine with furnace and factory, camp and 
port. From raw materials, through every stage 





~ of manufacture, the things which America must 


have to live and to grow stronger are assembled 
and distributed by rail—for only railroads have 
the carrying capacity and the operating econ- 
omy to perform so tremendous a task. 

In national defense as in peacetime com- 
merce, the country’s productive strength is 
made effective by the world’s greatest trans- 
portation system. 

And, as the national defense program con- 
tinues to grow, the railroads will be devoting 
even more time . . . more space . . . more effort 
to the country’s biggest job: effective rearma- 
ment to keep the nation strong...to keep it free. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

(Continued from page 13) 
the pre-service and in-service educa- 
tion of school administrators, and 
in the revision and improvement of 
such programs. 

3. Ascertaining ways by which 
services of state departments of 
education, colleges and universities, 
and other educational agencies can 


be coordinated in the best way for 
effective service to educational ad- 
ministrators. 

4. Discovering successful or prom- 
ising practices in administration and 
giving them publicity among inter- 
ested groups. 

5. Developing training programs 
which place emphasis on the com- 
petencies needed by the educational 





New Horizons in Teaching 





Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 






“Teachers bring their classes to the Museum and 
we cooperate in many ways in helping them 
develop talent and interest in individual 
students,” says Ernest T. Luhde, Director, 


Museum at Stamford, Connecticut. 


If you get a few parents and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens interested in 
Stamford’s plan you’ll be amazed 
how little money and work will get 
a Children’s Museum going. 


About a dozen years ago, Stamford 
Museum began in one room. ‘Today 
it has a building with 
12 exhibit halls and 8 
acres of land. First were 
exhibits geared to young- 
sters’ own hobbies, interests. Next, a 
plain, ordinary barnyard needing only 
ducks, laying hens, goat and sheep. 
City children were beside themselves 
with delight. 


Teachers sent young 
artists to the barn- 
yard to sketch from 
life. Art classes fol- 4 
lowed and art exhibits. F 
Then came gem polish- “ 
ing and photography classes. 


(hildrond Musou, 


Easy-to-get for your community 












Other activities “grew”... week-end 
hikes for young naturalists; dancing 
instruction and lively, fun- , 







giving square dances. 


Director Luhde tries any 
good idea. He tried a 
weather class. Now 
has an official U. S. 
Weather Bureau Co- 
operating Station with daily weather 
broadcasts. He tried an astronomy 
class. Now has a little planetarium. 


If Further Interested—Mvuseum News, a 
little monthly bulletin packed with features 
showing the Museum in action, will be 
sent you at $1 @ year postpaid. Just write 
STAMFORD Museum, Courtland Park, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 






That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a WRIGLEYS 
satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— & 
enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! 
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administrator and the experiences 
needed to develop such compe- 
tencies. 

6. Establishing regional seminars 
on the operations of state depart- 
ments of education. 

7. Setting up standards of criteria 
for the evaluation of state depart- 
ments of education. 

8. Finding methods and _tech- 
niques for improving the quality of 
school board membership. 

9. Recruiting and retaining an 
adequate supply of competent per- 
sonnel. 

10. Studying district re-organiza- 


| tion and its relationship to good 


schools. 


Organizational Structure 


The organizational structure 
through which the Cooperative Pro- 
gram functions is quite simple. Each 
state active in the program has a 


| state advisory committee composed 


of representatives from the agencies, 
institutions, and groups within the 
state interested in and having re- 
sponsibilities for programs of prep- 
aration for educational administra- 
tors. These committees take the 
initiative for planning within states 


| to meet existing needs in preparation 


programs. They provide the oppor- 
tunity for a marshaling of resources 
and merging of efforts which should 
be productive of significant out- 


| comes. They also provide the op- 


portunity for the establishment of 
common objectives and common 


| directions for all groups having re- 
| sponsibility for educational leader- 


ship. This coordination and integra- 
tion of effort shows great promise. 
The second organizational feature 
is a regional advisory committee 
which is composed of chairmen of 
the various state committees. This 
group works directly with the pro- 
gram staff in the study of regional 
needs and in planning region-wide 


| activities. The program staff works 
| with state committees within states, 


when requested to do so. 

The program is envisioned as a 
venture which will assist in the de- 
velopment of new concepts of 
educational leadership and the dis- 


| covery of practices and techniques 
| which will make this leadership more 


effective in helping to develop better 


| school programs. It is dealing with 
| fundamental issues and basic re- 
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search which ought to yield new 
insights and new understandings of 
what administration can do to help 
communities understand their school 
needs and in finding better ways of 
meeting them. Its strength lies in 
unity of effort, coordination of action 
and the integration of services, 
based on common purposes and ob- 
jectives embraced by participants. 


SCHOOL OF MINES 
OFFERS SCHOLARSHIP 


The Colorado School of Mines at 
Golden, Colorado, is continuing for 
the academic year 1951-52 the an- 
nual offering of one scholarship to a 
male student from Tennessee. 

The scholarship exempts the hold- 
er from the payment of tuition in 
the regular school year and in the 
required summer field course, but 
not from deposits or student fees. 
It does not apply to the nine-week 
summer session, nor does it make 
provision for living or other personal 
expenses. Board and room and in- 
cidental expenses will not be less 
than $75 and should not be more 
than $90 a month. The scholarship 
must be used at the beginning of the 
fall semester immediately after its 
issuance except with special permis- 
sion. The value of the exemption 
from tuition is $425 to $475 a year 
and, therefore, has a total value of 
approximately $1800 for the maxi- 
mum four-year period during which 
it may remain effective. 

In order to qualify for a scholar- 
ship, an applicant must 

l. Receive the recommendation 
' of the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; 

2. Present, with the application, 
a detailed record of his former scho- 
lastic work, certified by the school 
he last attended, attesting that he 
satisfies the requirements for en- 
trance to the Colorado School of 
Mines as specified in the general 
catalog and that he has a scholastic 
standing in the upper tenth of his 
high school classes; 

3. Never have attended the Colo- 
rado School of Mines; 

4. Be a bona fide resident of Ten- 
nessee; 

5. Be vigorous mentally and physi- 
cally, and possess character, courage, 
energy, determination and the ability 
to think clearly. He should possess 
an aptitude for engineering. 
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TRUE ~ FALSE? 








Bowling is good for girls 
on “those days” 


FALSE: As a teacher you know that lift- 
ing heavy weights is not a good idea at 
“that time of the month.” 

Yet many young girls do themselves 
a lot of harm by playing strenuous 
games on “those days” because no one 
has ever given them a correct explana- 
tion of menstruation. 


Even for teachers, such an explana- 
tion is not always easy. So to help you, 
the makers of Modess have prepared a 
booklet called “Growing Up and Lik- 
ing It.” 

Packed with sensible advice, frank 
information and bright illustrations, 
this booklet covers the subject of men- 
struation so thoroughly that it’s been 
approved by doctors. 





Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It,” 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
explains the need for comfort, protec- 
tion and proper size in sanitary nap- 
kins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess comes in 
3 sizes—ready-wrapped in the new, 
discreet-shape box.) 

For as many free copies as you wish, 
just mail coupon below. 


New, free classroom aid 

If you are planning classroom discus- 
sions of menstruation you'll welcome 
the new Modess Educational Portfolio. 
Contains teaching guide, large anatom- 
ical chart, two booklets on menstrua- 
tion and cards for reordering more free 
material. 

Check coupon below for your free 
Modess Educational Portfolio. 


FREE booklet for each student! Send today! 





Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5166-4, Milltown, N. J. 


copies of 
Educational 
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yew Filmstrips 


Better Teaching 


Vv 


To be effective and timely, your filmstrip library 
must be kept up to date. The S.V.E. Library 
mokes available to you, vivid teaching material 
on Science, Arts, Social Studies, and many other 
interesting subjects. A few of the latest titles ore 
listed below. 





HOME ECONOMICS 






HOMEMAKING 
SERIES 


Black and white) 
(47 frames overage) 


A set of 4 filmstrips showing relative values of 

bread, vegetables, and fruits in the diet; proper 

food storage and preparations; economical pur- 

chasing; attractive table settings. 

A616-1 Bread (manual!) 

A616-2 Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Juices 
(manual) 

A616-3 The Gracious Hostess (captioned) 

A617-2 Freezing Fruits and Vegetables (manual) 

individual filmstrips ___ $3.25 

A616S, complete set, 4 filmstrips__.__._____ 12.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BEGINNING 
SPORTS SERIES 
(Silent or Sound) 


. (In color) 
(50 frames average) 








A complete program covering 8 popular sports 
(8 sets — 39 filmstrips) by the Athletic Institute in 
collaboration with sports authorities — Ned Day, 
bowling, Bob MacDonald, golf, etc. Each set covers 
history of sport, simplified rules, and correct basic 
techniques. Manuals. 33'/; rpm records. 


Baseball — 7 filmstrips 


Y5815, silent, $41.00 
Tennis — 5 filmstrips 
Y582S, silent, $30.90 
Golf — 4 filmstrips 
Y5835S, silent, $25.75 
Bowling — 3 filmstrips 
seas, silent, $21.75 
Archery — 4 filmstrips 
Y585S, silent, $25.25 
Tumbling — 3 filmstrips 
Y586S, silent, $20.00 
Badminton — 6 filmstrips 
Y587S, silent, $31.25 


Y581RS, sound, $55.50 
Y582RS, sound, $41.75 
Y583RS, sound, $33.00 
Y584RS, sound, $29.25 
YS85RS, sound, $33.00 
YS86RS, sound, $27.50 
YS87RS, sound, $42.50 


Basketbal| — 7 filmstrips 

Y588S, silent, $40.25 Y¥S588RS, sound, $54.50 
To order the above material and for a complete 
listing of titles, in The World's Largest Library of 
Filmstrips and Slidesets, see your Audio-Visual Dealer 
or write direct. 
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DRAW YOUR DREAM 


A new contest for youngsters had its beginning in Tennes- 
see, and has spread to nation-wide scope under sponsor- 
ship of the Savings Bond Division of the U. S. Treasury 
Department. Part of this story has appeared in The Oak 
Ridger under the by-line of Reef Waldrep. 


ECAUSE of Bessie Huffman of 

Cedar Hill School in Oak 
Ridge, children in forty-eight thou- 
sand elementary schools in conti- 
nental America and Hawaii will be 
drawing pictures, Walt Disney and 
Ham Fisher will have a job, and 
President Truman will have a new 
picture for the White House. 

The work Mrs. Huffman started 
has spread. The ideas her school 
used in promoting the sale of savings 
stamps caught the attention of offi- 
cials in Washington. And this year 
48,000 children will have the chance 
to “Draw the Dream You Save For” 
just the way Cedar Hill youngsters 
did last year. Top artists of the 
nation will judge them—Gus Edson 
of the Gumps, Disney, Milton Caniff 
of Steve Canyon, Fisher of Joe 
Palooka, Hilda Terry of Teena, Rus- 
sell Patterson (noted illustrator), 
and Pulitzer Prize winning cartoon- 
ist Rube Goldberg. In May, Presi- 


One child's father was saving for “a nice house for me to be married in.” 





dent Truman will present honors to 
the winner and the winning picture 
will be displayed in Mr. Truman’s 
own gallery. 

All teachers in grades four through 
seven are urged to have their chil- 
dren participate in this activity. If 
you have not received a folder con- 
cerning the program, drop a card 
to Educational Director, U. S. Sav- 
ings Bond Division, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington. The deadline 
for submitting entries to the State 
Office is April 23, 1951. Drawings 
can be done in whatever medium the 
student selects—ink, color crayon, 
pencil, or water color. They may be 
poster or cartoon style, and should 
be no larger than 12” x 18”. 

Every school which participates in 
the project will receive a large certi- 
ficate of participation bearing the 
seal of the U. S. Treasury and the 
symbol of the National Cartoonists 
Society. 


Pind 
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DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 11 to August 18 





First Term: June 11—July 14 
Second Term: July 16—August 18 





* Teacher training for both elementary and 
secondary certificates 


* Spacious campus 


* Unusual recreation facilities for summer 
school students 


For Further Information Write: 


Athens Clay Pullias, President 
David Lipscomb College 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


J. P. Sanders Willard Collins 
Dean Vice President 











4 special needs given 


especial care by 
1951 Summer Session 


, 1. Teachers who want to begin 
or continue advanced study. 


2. College graduates starting 
or continuing graduate work. 


3. High school graduates who 
wish to enter college now. 


4. College students who wish to 
speed up work toward degree. 


June 14 through August 25 


For bulletin with details, write 
Director of Summer Session, Box 80 


Vanderbilt University 


Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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what 
makes them 
so tough! 








BLUE BIRD 
school bus bodies 
have been built 
with the 
welfare of 
school children 
in mind! 





only BLUE BIRD 
can build you this body 


Contact us or the nearest Blue Bird rep- 
resentative for complete information. 


FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 


BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY = 








SCHOOL LEADERS 
(Continued from page 11) 


portation forecast for the 
schools. 

4. Statement predicting county- 
wide school transportation. 

5. Statement predicting county- 
wide school population trends. 

6. Statement of countywide fi- 
nance conditions as they have 
meaning for education. 

7. Statement of countywide edu- 
cational program and its prob- 
able future direction. 


In developing all these data, in 
developing a statement of education- 
al objectives, and in developing a 
statement of long range plans for 
each school, the group provided an 
opportunity for individual members 
to study and pursue activities in 
which they were interested. Nine 
of the members of the group were 
doing graduate study toward a Mas- 
ters Degree at the University of 
Tennessee, and chose as thesis prob- 
lems research that would contribute 
to the development of these overall 
plans. Thus, their research was not 


only meaningful to them as individ- 
uals, but actually contributed to the 
solution of real problems faced by 
their schools and recognized by 
other members of the group. 

Parts of all the data collected were 
combined into an unpublished sur- 
vey, the outline of which was stated 
above. There are two significant 
aspects of this. The county now has 
available records and information 
compiled at practically no cost, 
which, if done by “experts,” would 
have cost several thousand dollars. 
More significant is the fact that the 
educational leadership in the county 
has available a survey of school in- 
formation which they understand 
and recommendations on which they 


are agreed. 


The Study Continues 


It seems appropriate to mention 
that not only has the pre-service 
training of these people been supple- 
mented through the design of an in- 
service training program, but that 
the in-service training program has 
been pointed to the solution of 
school problems in a most effective 
manner. 


To some degree, every member 
in the group has been able to trans- 
late a philosophy of democratic 
leadership into actions that reflect 
that philosophy. Cooperation be- 
tween the school and community has 
been developed and participation of 
the staffs, citizens, and students in 
school study and school improve- 
ment has been fostered. There is a 
great deal of evidence to support the 
statement that these people have de- 
veloped an ability to do applied 
research and to implement its find- 
ings. 


The final test of what this study 
has accomplished for the improve- 
ment of education in McMinn 
County will be determined by what 
individual members of the survey 
group do toward implementing the 
recommendations which they have 
made for the schools. The study is 
not over. The members are unani- 
mously committed to continue as a 
group and, in the years to come, to 
make the schools as good as they 
have reason to believe they can be 
made. 








Birmingham .. 





You’ll Want to Remember 


Southeast Region, Elementary School Principals, 


DISTR Re cis he April 19-21 


International Council for Exceptional Children, 


New York City piee MELT RES aS April 17-20 
American Association for Health, Physical 
| Education and Recreation, Detroit ............ April 17-20 
Kansas Street Schoo architectural 
concrete = — Sm ° bay te ym hhen Built by 
SESENG CORRES: SEs, Eippe eNirENEN. | Sixth National Conference on Citizenship, 
A & Cc +4 | T & C T U a A L bE yh RE ENE EDT CENCE DT May 16-20 
C (@) Be Cc Rg £ T & | National Education Association, 
is economical for school buildings be- Tn I aiken Srl July 1-7 
cause architectural and structural func- pi 
. i ‘ Classroom Teachers National Conference, 
tions are combined in one fire-safe, Cuban’ Coble - 
enduring teins. aed CN ions co cchan cintineatiicentete July 9-20 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION | National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. Sen Framciee’ 0.2.22 eee RSS July 2 


A cation eeqemcics So Sansui S08 eitend te was of concrete 
. through scientific research and engineering field work 
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With the A.CE. 


WILLA SELVEY 


The Davidson County and Nash- 
ville branches of A.C.E. will have 
a joint meeting April 26 at 7:45 p.m. 
at Hume-Fogg School to hear Dr. 
E. T. McSwain speak on “The Child 
That Parents and Teachers Do Not 
See.” The branches have extended 
special invitations to the Peabody 
Elementary Council and PTA mem- 
bers in the area to attend. 


Dr. McSwain is professor of edu- 
cation and dean of Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Illinois. He 
has contributed extensively to the 
field of education as a_ professor, 
school administrator, and writer of 
note. His research interests have 
centered around elementary educa- 
tion, child development, and public 
school administration. Members of 
the two branches feel they are ex- 
tremely fortunate to have an oppor- 
tunity to hear Dr. McSwain. 

Miss Susie Cardwell, president of 
the Middle Tennessee section of 
A.C.E., has compiled a summary of 
activities of the 17 branches in this 
area. The Nashville branch has 
heard Dr. James Hymes and Dr. 
Harold Drummond, both of Peabody 
College, in meetings during this 
year. 

The Williamson County branch 
are sending books to another country 
through UNESCO as their special 
project for the year. They recently 
entertained new members and re- 
tired teachers at a coffee. __. 

(To be continued in May) 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1951 


Six Weeks—June 11 to July 20 Five Weeks—June 18 to July 20 
Five Weeks—July 23 to August 24 Most Advanced Courses for Teachers 
Eight Weeks—June 11 to August 3 
Art School Courses and Many Engineering School Courses 


Extensive offerings of undergraduate, graduate, and professional courses leading 
to Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctor’s degrees and to satisfying certification 


WORKSHOPS 


Economic Education 

Remedial Reading (in cooperation with 
St. Louis Public Schools and St. Louis 
University) 

Special Features: Eight-day Intensive Course in Time and Motion Study; 
Clinical Practice in Basic School Subjects; Demonstrations and Practice in 
Corrective Speech; Librarianship and Music Courses; Art Courses; Lectures 
by Prominent Educators. A conference on education of Exceptional Children 
is planned. 


Dormitory Facilities should be reserved immediately. 
Recreation: Outdoor Municipal Opera; Little Symphony Concerts; Major 
League Baseball; Shaw’s Botanical Gardens; Forest Park; St. Louis Art 
Museum and Zoo; Mississippi River Boat Rides. 
Registration: June 7, 8, 9 until noon; July 20 and 21 until noon (second 
session). Bulletin available. 


June 25 to July 20 
June 18 to July 6 


Write to Stephen C. Gribble, Director of Summer School 
Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri 

















Language for Daily Use 
BY DAWSON, MILLER, FOLEY, CONNELL, GARNETT 


An elementary language series geared to the needs of the individual 
pupil—a superior program that works in the classroom. 


skillful motivation to learning 

emphasis on functional use of language 

rich, stimulating content 

workable classroom procedures 

full, systematic coverage of skills 

continuous program of grammar readiness and grammar 
strong maintenance-of-skills program 

reading at grade level 

attainable standards of achievement 


Language Teaching in Grades 1 and 2 


A handbook for teachers in the lower primary grades. 


Language for Daily Use 


Textbooks for grades three through eight. 
Workbooks, Teachers’ Manuals, Skills Chart, Course of Study 


World Book Company 


441 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 3 
Ted R. Ray, Mgr. 


Cecil R. James, Rep. 














AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 








DINKLER 
HOTELS 


in ATLANTA 


The Dinkler- Ansley 


Joe aa Manager 


The Dinkler-Tutwiler 


tra M. Patton, Manager 


* 
in NEW ORLEANS 


The St. Charles 


4. J. ('Mike"') O'Leary, 
Vice President vo Manager 


in NASHVILLE 


The Andrew Jackson 


leon Womble, Manager 


in MONTGOMERY 
The Dinkler- 
Jefferson Davis 


Homer Spiva, Manager 


* 

Executive Offices: Atlanta 
Carling Dinkler, President 
Carling Dinkler, Jr., 

Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





VACATION LOANS 


Ys Payments antel Fall/ 


TEACHERS vou can 
BORROW by MAIL 





payless vacation months. For full 
fill in coupon below and mail today. 


in plain envelope, 
NO OBLIGATION. 








ana LOAN CO., Dept. 20 Sioux City, — 
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Boardwalk Revisited 


MARY HELEN CRAWLEY 


ROM February 17 to February 

22, Atlantic City was full of 
ideas. They bounced along the 
Boardwalk, from one end to the 
other. Caught in the tide, swept 
along with the ideas, were 14,000 
school administrators, more than 300 
exhibitors, a. sizeable convention 
staff, and numerous interested ob- 
servers. 

Theme of the 1951 convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators was “Schools to keep 
us free.” Logically, the idea of 
schools and freedom was the pre- 
dominant one throughout the general 
sessions and the fifty-odd discussion 


groups. 
Dread Silence 

There was a good deal of what 
Henry H. Hill of Peabody College 
called honest appropriation, par- 
ticularly in the matter of titles of 
speeches. President Umphrey Lee 
of Southern Methodist University 
took his subject from the National 
Anthem and called it “Dread 
Silence.” He said, “We should teach 
our children that western man has 
spent a good part of his time in 
meeting the unknown. It is the glory 
of the sciences, natural and social, 
that the limits of the unknown have 
been reduced. But it is also the glory 
of man that he has been able to 
meet that which he has not foreseen. 
We have been so busy criticizing our 
forefathers for their treatment of 
the Indians that we have forgotten 
the uncertainty of their lives, that 
they lived in the constant presence 
of danger. They never knew at what 
hour they would return from the mill, 
or the nearby settlement to find their 
cabin in flames and their children 
killed. Yet they felled the trees, they 
ploughed the prairies, they planted 
their crops. The frontiersman knew 
not only the meaning of war whoops; 
they would also have known what 
Francis Scott Key meant by “Dread 
Silence.’ I think there is no harm 
in teaching American children that 
many of their forebears lived out 
their lives not knowing what to- 
morrow would bring. They rested 


in their belief that they could meet 
emergency when it came.” 

We need help, and we need to 
give our children help, in meeting 
the dread silence of uncertainty, said 
Dr. Lee, and he recommended faith 
to give us that help. He concluded, 
“In one of his hymns, Whittier has 
a line almost forgotten now. He 
speaks of the ‘silence of eternity in- 
terpreted by love.’ You have to 
interpret life’s silences some way. 
They may mean the terrible un- 
known, or they may mean the mys- 
tery to which there is no key. But 
if you believe that the greatest of 
them all, ‘the silence of eternity,’ can 
be interpreted by love, it would not 
be surprising if you walked your 
road in hope and ended it in peace.” 

The Teacher’s Role 

What is the teacher's role in pro- 
viding schools to keep us free? 
Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine dele- 
gate to the United Nations and 
formerly presiding officer of the 
General Assembly of that organ, 
suggested that “your new task now 
is to orient the mind of America’s 
youth towards a wider appreciation 
of human affairs that they may 
better grasp the inalterable fact of 
the oneness of man’s destiny over 
and above the cultural difference of 
the various people that inhabit our 
planet.” 

“American predominance in hu- 
man affairs has not come about by an 
accident of fate but as the result of 
demonstrated fidelity to pledged 
word and to the rule of law in in- 
ternational relations,” continued the 
speaker. “There is no force that can 
discredit this predominance now, at 
least not the intruding concept of 
satanic materialism that is loose upon 
the earth today.” 

Mr. Romulo’s message to the con- 
vention, he said, was “that your 
country’s role in the world is to lead 
peoples to greater freedom and to 
widen democracy. This is America’s 
destiny which the youth of your land 
must grasp now and for all time to 
come and it is for you, Educators of 
America, as you guide that youth 
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into maturity, to inculcate apprecia- 
tion of this destiny.” 


Universal and Right 


Americans have accepted whole- 
heartedly, even if somewhat blindly, 
the old truism that universal educa- 
tion is essential to the life of 
American democracy, according to 
Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
‘ eral Motors Corporation. But, Mr. 
Wilson said, the old truism is only 
half truth. We must not only have 
universal education; we must have 
the right kind of education. 

“In this task professional educa- 
tion has a special responsibility. For 
by and large professional people 
determine the character of national 
life. Whatever may be the quality 
of their leadership, and whether or 
not they recognize and accept it, 
they are the leaders. . . . What our 
professional men and women accom- 
plish depends, of course, upon the 
nature and extent of their knowledge, 
their analytical and creative power 
to apply it, and the ends to which 
it is applied. . . . I, therefore, sub- 
mit that professional men set the 
pattern of national life, that this 


pattern is cast in the mold of their 
earlier intellectual and moral expe- 
rience, and that a dominant element 
in that experience is their formal 
education.” 


What Kind of Schools? 

Speaking very frankly to the con- 
vention, President Henry Hill of 
Peabody College said, “I see little 
value in preserving you or me from 
the Russians or the atomic bomb 
merely to die of old age, unless we 
are in a very real sense worth pres- 
ervation. We have to strive to be 
worth saving in these perilous days, 
or else there is very little difference 
what we are saved from or whether 
we are saved from anything.” 

Dr. Hill cited as a bright spot on 
the educational horizon the evidence 
of widespread lay interest in public 
education during the postwar years, 
and he insisted that the current crisis 
should not be used as an excuse for 
neglecting education. And, he said, 
the education which the wisest par- 
ent wants for his child should, so far 
as possible, be the heritage of every 
American child. 


(Limited space makes it necessary to con- 
tinue this article in the May issue.) 
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EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS 





THE NEW 
CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


Reading- Literature “Jexts for Grades 7-12 


EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY . 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE 
EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS 
LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS . . . . . Gradeliorl2 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL LITERATURE 
e Literary content with high pupil interest. 
e A continuous program for developing and 
maintaining reading skills. 
e Unique inclusion of American, Canadian, 


Latin American, English and Continental lit- 
erature in the IIth and |2th grade books. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Grade 10 
. Grade tt on 12 


ARTISTA 
FRESCOL 
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Dry paint you 
“wipe on with a 
felt-tip brush 


No liquid is needed. Broad and 
line strokes are produced with 
wiping movement of the pat- 
ented felt-tip brush, and tones 
are easily blended. Corrections 
can be made with kneaded 
eraser or art gum. Medium tex- 
ture paper is recommended. 
Complete sets of 5 and 8 colors. 











BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 























VACATION 





: TAG FOR YOUR BAG... Has space 
3 cover. Free while supply lasts. 


© TEACH UALTY UNDERWRITERS 
PRTC U Bollding, Lincoln 8, Neo. 
your special Pre-Vacation offer and Free 
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RETIRED? 
Answer [BURY or answer NO 


Need more income? Start the flow, 
Drop a line to Paul Oddo. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 














ESCORTED 
10 lJ R Te Californie, Colerade, Gle- 
cier, Yellowstone, Zien-Bryce, 
Pacific North West, Canadian 


Reckies, Black Hills, Dude Rench, Alaska, 
Hewaii, NewYork, New England, E. ; 
Gaspe, Smoky Mit's., New Orleans, Florida, 


Oxzerks, Mexico, Bermuda. 
17th Annual Escorted Tours 
Travel through 13 countries of 
Zurope by Motor Coach. See 
Rome, Lisieux, Lourdes, Padua, 


Assisi, Paris, 
London, Dublin . $1245 up 


describing all tours or individual 
folders free on request. 


Romona Hayes Healy, Ph.B.,M.A.,J.D.,Mgr. 
VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS 


SO EA 


Folder T 
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PLANNING YOUR SUMMER? 


Other teachers are finding 
work with 


HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 
pleasant . . . professionally stimulating 
... profitable 
LET US TELL YOU about representing Dr. 
and Mrs. Garry Cleveland Myers’ monthly 
book for children. There are opportunities 
for full time and part time work in your 
own community, and in other localities of 


your choice. 
Write to: 


HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 
37 East Long Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


summer 























Looking for the 


Answers? | 

* Employment... Certification 
* Job Counselling 
* Civil Service Opportunities 
* Exchange Teaching 
* Summer School, U. S. or Foreign 
* Travel, Vacation, Week-end Fun 
The specific answers you need are available 
now ... at one address instead of many! 
To get ahead professionally and enjoy life 
more, send today for Free Catalog isting 
Information Bulletins, Services. 
TEACHER * National Information 

Service Bureau 
Box 388, Athol, Massachusetts 
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$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
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Group Behavior 

Teachers interested in improving the 
group living in their own classrooms will 
find much practical help in the new book 
by Ruth Cunnnigham and her associates, 
UNDERSTANDING Group BEHAVIOR OF Boys 
AND Girts. The experimentation of three 
classroom teachers forms the backbone of 
the report. Detailed descriptions of how 
these teachers operated with parents and 
youngsters; techniques and devices they 
used; what they discovered as they be- 
came more proficient in working with 
groups; and their findings in curriculum 
development, all help to make this book 
a valuable guide for teacher, administrator, 
curriculum specialist, and research work- 
er. As a guide for prospective teachers, this 
discussion of the affairs of youngsters and 
the ways teachers work in the classroom 
provides a stimulating orientation. 

Order UNDERSTANDING Group BEHAVIOR 
oF Boys AND Grats from the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, for $3.25 per copy. 
CW 


Educational Publications 

Perhaps the only complete listing of 
educational publications—those published in 
the United States, Europe, Canada, and 
other parts of the world—is found in the 
1951 YeARBooK of the Educational Press 
Association of America. The listing includes 
names of editors, number of issues, sub- 
scription prices, and other pertinent in- 
formation, and all journals are listed by 
classification. For example, THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER is found in the classification 
“Journals of state education associations.” 
A valuable addition to any administrator's 
or librarian’s collection, the YEARBOOK is 
available from Educational Press Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at $1.00 per copy. 


For the Little Ones 


For the first grade, a new book com- 
bines spelling readiness, reading and 
writing under one cover. BEFORE WE 
SpeLt ($0.36) in the 1951 edition is en- 
tirely new. 

Completely rewritten are the 1951 edi- 
tions of We SPELL aND Write for grades 
two and three. They include more word- 
building and word analysis exercises, as 
well as tailored writing spaces for the 
creative writing assignments. The vocabu- 
lary is carefully chosen to reflect words 
children actually use. We SPELL AND 
Werte for either grade is $0.40. 

Order from the McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 








Monk in Armour 


Martin Luther, a mighty leader of Chris- 
tiandom, grows from young manhood to 
full stature in this dramatic novel by 
Gladys H. Barr. His longings, hopes, 
struggles and triumphs are portrayed as 
the scholar became a monk. As a scholar, 
Luther found that he must exchange his 
quiet robes for the armour of battle which 
was the truth of God. His decision car- 
ried him into conflict with Machiavelli, 
Cardinal Cajetan, Emperor Charles V, 
and the Pope himself, and into places that 
called for valor beyond the reach of man 
alone. This is a stirring, dramatic novel 
you will not want to miss. 

Order Monk 1N ARMourR from Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, Nashville, at $3.00 
per copy. CW 


Adaptable Algebra 


The presentation of currently recom- 
mended instructional materials in algebra 
in such a way as to provide for the in- 
dividual progress of the pupil is the aim 
of ALEGEBRA, MEANING AND MASTERY, 
Book II. It includes ali of the major 
topics appropriate for a second course in 
algebra, and in addition treats certain 
topics which are considered by many 
schools to be enrichment materials. 

Order ALGEBRA, MEANING AND Mas- 
TERY, Book II, from John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia, at $2.60. 
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Catalogue 


HARLOW 


PUBLISH'NG CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY - CHATTANOOGA 
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CADMUS BOOKS 


— FOR — 


1950 


45 BOOKS — $58.63 POSTPAID 


GROUP ONE — Grapes 1, 2 & 3 
Burlap, Morgan Dennis ........-+--0+0eeeee00: 
The Little Fireman, M. W. Brown; I Want to Fly, 
Anita Brenner (2 books bound in 1 volume) . 
Hello Judy! Charlotte Becker; Judy’s Farm Vi isit, 
Charlotte Becker; Happy Birthday Judy! — 
Becker (3 books bound in 1 volume) .......... 
Kitten’s A B C, Clare T. Newberry 

Little Cat That Could Not Sleep, f Francés M. Fox . 
The Little Gardeners, Louise Encking; The Toy- 
maker, Louise Encking (2 books “bound in 1 
SUNT fio a os 50 beer eat a Sk ss 8 oo 
Little Old Woman Who Used Her Head, Hope 
Newell; More About the Little Old Woman, Hope 
Newell (2 books bound in 1 volume) .......... 
Saturday Flight, Wright & Rose; Saturday Ride, 
Ethel Wright & Richard Rose (2 books bound in 
| ee, PSP eee ke oa cl a a 
™" rise on Wheels, Margaret Friskey; Wings Over 
re Woodshed, Margaret Friskey (2 books bound 
BU SOMME © cis peace trareis cies mach slal oe sd pina x 6 « 
The Tale of Tai, Evelyn Young; Wu and Lu and Li, 
Evelyn Young (2 books bound in 1 volume) ... . 


GROUP TWO — Grapes 2, 3 & 4 
Augustus, Claire H. Bishop 
Babar and Father Christmas, Jean deBrunhoff .... . 
Story of Babar, The, Jean deBrunhoff ............ 
Come Play With Us, Bess Howell Carlile ......... 
Hezekiah Horton, Ellen Tar: 
Hundreds and Hundreds of Pancakes, Audrey Chal- 

MRRP OREN Bok aS rh alg eae 
One Little Indian Boy, Emma Brock ............. 
Peanut Butter’s Slide, Grace Paull ............... 
A Present for Auntie, Emma Brock; Too Fast for 

John, Emma Brock (2 books bound in 1 volume ) 
Up Above and Down Below, Irma Webber; Travel- 

ers All, Irma Webber (2 books bound in 1 vol- 


ume ) 


Ce ee 


| 


. 1.68 


99 


1.35 


1.26 


bveih ely ah divided esos $1.38 


1.73 


1.14 
1.32 
1.17 


1.29 


1.26 


GROUP THREE — Grapes 3, 4 & 5 
At the Zoo, Cole Merris; On the Farm, Marion 


Duncan (2 books bound in 1 volume) ......... $1.44 
Dogie Boy, Edith Heal .....s0.cscecsscscescees 1.41 
tcenis, FEU TAP iin si fs od do 4a te os sae bea be 1.14 
Horton Hatches the Egg, Dr. Seuss .........-.+.. 1.47 
Indians and Cowboys, Sanford Tousey ..........- 1.20 
Kintu: A Congo Adventure, Elizabeth Enright ..... .99 
Penny, Torey. . .+0.0.00 00.0 60000 esiheuwginee ms4'0 so 1.44 


Children of Hawaii, Alida V. Shinn; Sigurdur in 
Iceland, Alida V. Shinn (2 books. bound in 1 


VOUINE) 0.5.5.5 34 55a reas enn eeh oeroamet< > 1.59 
GROUP FOUR — Grapes 4, 5 & 6 
Big Zoo, William Bridget .... vcviicsovcnncesos $1.44 
Call Me Charley, Jesse Jackson ........-+.+y0+0+ 1.08 
Giotta Tended the Sheep, Deucher & Wheeler . 1.50 
High in the Mountains, Emma Brock ............ . 1.50 
Little Lame Prince, Hope Dunlap .........+.2++ 1.44 
They Sailed and Sailed, Frances Fox ..........+.+- 1.50 
Then There Were Five, Elizabeth ee 1.08 
GROUP FIVE — Grapes 5, 6 & 7 
Gift of the Forest, Reginald Singh ..........0+..- $1.20 
Lavender Cat, The, Janette Lowrey ............. 1.08 
Lonnie’s Landing, Charlie May Simon ........... 1.08 
Ship Boy with Columbus, Enid Meadowcroft ..... = 
Ty t Ulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, Moritz Jagendorf . 
GROUP SIX — Grapes 6, 7 & 8 
Brushland Bill, Richard Huzarski ..............- $1.14 
Far from Marlborough Street, Elizabeth Philbrook . 1.08 
Hudson Bay Express, Robert Davis ............++- 1.14 
Little Town on the Prairie, Laura Ingalls Wilder ... 1.14 
Tall Tale America, Walter Blair .........0020006 1.14 
1 COMPLETE SET — Forty-five Books, 
Delivered Prepald ....6s.vscsseseces $58.63 


Send for a Complete Catalog Listing 298 Titles 
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CLAIRE 


WISCONSIN 


State Distributors, TENNESSEE BOOK CO., 126 Third Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 


























FIRST TERM — June 11-July 18 
SECOND TERM —July 19-August 24 
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